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A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. Joan Curck wey, 
formerly Rector of St. John’s Church in Providence. 


THE Biography of men, learned, useful or distinguished 
in their professions, is always productive of improvement and 
pleasure. ‘he mind can dwell with admiration on the deeds of 
heroes, but is more truly exalted with the recital of a life de- 
voted to the enlargement of science, to the cause of truth, and 
the best interests of society. It is, however, too frequently to 
be regretted, that narrations of this kind fail in authenticity, or 
proceed from a pen, guided by caprice, or dipped in the venom 
of malice and detraction. Friendship often casts its mantle over 
follies and foibles which should be exposed ; envy intrudes its in- 
vidious comparisons, and ill will, masks innocence in frightful de- 
formity, while truth in each case will be neglected, that passion 
may be gratified. The candid biographer should consider, that one 
unjust remark may hold up to scorn and derision a fellow being, 
and rob him of that which is dearer than life—a name and praise 
on earth, when the stone and the mound which spake his “ hic 
jacet” shall have mouldered and disappeared. He will remember 
that duty requires him to present to view, errour and vice wherever 
they may appear, not that a “ficu de jote” may be kindled, but 
that the beacon may be lighted. 

VoL. I. 31 
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With such sentiments as our guide, we shall present our read- 
ers with a few sketches of the life of the Rev. John Checkley, 
formerly Rector of King’s, now St. John’s Church, Providence. 

Mr. Checkley was born in Boston, in the year 1680. We must 
beg pardon, if we offend, in not following the common beaten 
tract, and puzzle ourselves and weary the reader, by studiously 
inquiring when he learned his A B C, when he was considered 
a promising youth for one of his age, or when a fond parent prog- 
nosticated, that his son would make a sound divine. With the 
relation of such interesting and important facts, *tis true some 
think the hero of their story must be ushered in, and that he who 
neglects this etiquette, is untaught or inconsiderate. ‘To those 
who are pleased with such pretty anecdotes, we are sensible we 


shall appear awkward. 

The first rudiments of education, Mr. Checkley received at the 
Grammar School in his native town, under the care of E. Chee- 
ver, who was a preceptor in this country for the lengthened pe- 
riod of seventy years. Intending to enter the ministry of the 
Church of England, various reasons induced him to visit the 


mother country. It is well known that the prejudices against 
that church were ai this time great and powerful. The Puritans 
considering that they alone were pure, apostolick and christian in 
their discipline and worship, looked not with an eye of watch- 
fulness, but were influenced by a deadly hostility to the order, the 
rites and ceremonies of the English Church. 'They had indeed 
learned to live in the same commonwealth with Episcopalians 
and Quakers ; but still they did not consider them equally with 
themselves sincere disciples of their common Lord and Mas- 
ter. ‘The government of their university at Cambridge was Pu- 
ritan, and the theology there taught was Puritanism alone. Hence 
it was that all episcopalian ministers, whom in fact they consider- 
ed reprobates, were provided by the church at home or taken un- 
der the particular charge of her own universities. Oxford, having 
been selected for the subject of our biography, he repaired there 
and completed his course of studies. 

Possessed of an inquisitive mind, and desirous of viewing the 
customs and manners of various nations, he now visited many 
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parts of Europe, and obtained many important manuscripts and 
yaluable paintings, and then returned to Boston. 

Immediate prosetution of his profession now presented itself. A 
most important, a most interesting period in the life of every man, 
and upon the election made depend, in no small degree, respecta- 
bility, usefulness and happiness of succeeding years. Yet, how 
few, scarcely make apause. Avarice, fame, or the love of ease, 
often lead astray, and “ lure us to our doom.” ‘To ensure their 
enjoyment, natural talents are perverted, inclination opposed, and 
feeling sacrificed. Such motives could not however have influ- 
enced Mr. Checkley, if we can judge the tree from its fruits: and 
we may conclude that he considered his duty to appear unto men 
as the herald of glad tidings of great joy. 

He now again visited England to receive holy orders ; 
here, however, he at first met with difficulties. The 
Bishop of London, it is said, refused to ordain him, because 
he was anon juror, consequently unwilling to take the oaths re- 
quired by law. Of the sentiments of Mr. Checkley upon those 
political points to which his assent was required previous to his 
ordination, we are ignorant, except what we can learn from a few 
detached and not very explicit expressions in his writings. It 
has been thought, however, that he entertained some doubts as to 
the legal right of the monarch to the throne. His situation was 
not dissimilar to that of the Episcopal church in this country after 
the revolution. For when the first American Bishop elect, pre- 
sented himself for consecration in England, it was determined it 
could not be granted him by the existing laws, those laws re- 
quiring the oath of allegiance, and the acknowledgment that the 
house of Hanover were entitled to the throne, compelled Dr. 
Seabury to retire from England, and receive his consecration 
from non juring Bishops in Scotland, who, though deprived of 
temporal, yet retained equal spiritual powers with their brethren 
in England. Whatever might have been the opinions of Mr. 
Checkley, it appears, that some years after, he was admitted to Ho- 
ly orders by the Bishop of Exeter. 

Upon his first application for orders, a remonstrance was 
presented against him, signed by several of the Puritan min- 
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isters in New-England, “declaring” as says Mr. Barnard, 
of Marblehead, “the true character of John Checkley,” that 
that he was a bitter enemy to other denominations, a non juror, 
and that he had not a liberal education.” ‘That this accusation 
originated from “ zeal without knowledge,” is evident. That it 
is true, none can pretend. | 

Mr. Checkley was, undoubtedly, a firm champion of the Church 
of England; he believed her worship pure, her doctrines ortho- 
dox, and her government apostolick, and deemed it his duty 
to defend her, and make known what he considered her excel- 
tencies. It would be a departure from our rules to give an opi- 
nion as to the correctness of this belief: this is a topick with 
which we have nothing todo. That he was severe and too sar- 
eastick upon his opponents, is true, and it would have been much 
more consonant to his character as a man andas a Christian, had 
he not always combatted them with “a two-edged sword.” The 
only effect it can produce is ill will and irritation, and the charge 
of bigotry or superstition. 

But had Mr. Barnard possessed a few particles of that “cath- 
olick temper” which he considered so desirable, he himself would 
have hesitated before he represented Mr. Checkley as unlearned 
and without ‘a liberal education.” ‘The truth is, that soon af- 
ter the first settlement of New-England, religious controversy was 
conducted with as much accrimony as at almost any period. The 
Puritans, forgetting the persecutions which they had suffered for 
conscience sake, and their abhorrence to the subscription to ar- 
ticles, seemed unwilling that others should participate the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, and determined all should at least assent to their 
‘platform.’ Fortunately this spirit has now subsided, and we hope 
soon our divines, if they censure the sarcasm of Checkley, will 
not pride themselves that they are more sarcastick than he was. 

After having obtained ordination, his first labours as a mission- 
ary, were at St. Paul’s church, in North-Kingston in this State. 
He did not continue a long time at that church, but soon remov- 
ed to Providence, and became the minister of the Episcopal 
church in this town, in the year 1739. The congregation of this 
church, now so respectable, was then small; and their resources 
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for the support of worship, few. ‘This is not surprising, when it is 
considered that the first time the publick service of the Church of 
England was solemnised m Providence wae in the year, in which 
the Rev. Mr. Honeyman, missionary to.this tewn, informs us that 
he preached in the open fields to the largest concourse of people 
he had ever seen in America; but very few of these were church- 
men, and curiosity probably prompted the majority to attend. It 
was not until 1722, on St. Barnabas’ day, that the corner-stone of 
ihe edifice was laid, and then, there were but few families to at- 
tend service. 

At this time, the society for propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts, ever zealous to diffuse the light and blessings of christiani- 
ty, gave their assistance, and had sent missionaries to this place, 
and various other parts, and their exertions are remembered with 
cratitude. Eugland, indeed, at every period, professed and proved 
herself the firm friend to the religious freedom of the colonies, 
and was the champion of truth. Did the Deist cast his poised 
shaft, she raised her hand, and they fell harmless at her feet : 
did wild enthusiasm rage, she calmed the ‘ passions of the soul : 
did popery demand all to bow the knee, at her approach, strength 
and confidence were restored. 

Had it not been for the unremitted exertions of zealous friends 
in England, the Episcopal Church in this country would not now 
enjoy that prosperity which ‘ makes glad the city of our God.’ 
Liberal was the assistance, and munificent the gifts which the 
society for propagating the gospel in foreign parts bestowed. In 
almost every colony endowments were made of valuable tracts 
of land. In Vermont and New-Hampshire, a large number of 
acres now remain. 

It was under the auspices of this Society that Mr. Checkley 
became the shepherd of the little flock at Providence, to which 
he continued faithful till death. By the exertions of a few 
spirited individuals, whom St. John’s Church at this day reckon 
among its greatest patrons, a small, plainly finished edifice, had 
been erected several years before Mr. Checkley’s arrival. Sev- 
eral ministers had before officiated at her sanctuary, but she de- 
manded a constant watchman, and a faithful servant. Such Mr. 
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Checkley happily proved to be. Here he was respected anid 
beloved. During this time he also preached occasionally at 
Taunton, (Mass.) and at Warwick in this State, at each of which 
places there was a considerable number of church members. His 
situation at Providence must in many respects have been pecu- 
liarly agreeable. ‘Though persecuted and perplexed in Massa- 
chusetts for publishing his religious tenets, as we shall hereafter 
relate, here he was safe to correct what he considered errours, 
and combat each false creed. He was now in the land of relig- 
ious freedom; he was an inhabitant of that town, whose founder, 
as he stepped upon its hills, first proclaimed the spot where man 
might freely think, where he might address his God on the bend- 
ed knee, praise him with uplifted hands, or silently worship and 
adore—where he might listen to his voice in the thunder, admire 
his wisdom in nature’s varied plan, behold his power in the 
tempest, his goodness in the serenity of an unclouded sky, 
and his benevolence in the gentle shower or the needful sun- 
shine, and from them draw his-conclusions and govern his con- 
duct. The spot, and then the only spot on earth, where the chris- 
tian might take his bible, judge of its demands, examine, promul- 
gate, and urge the doctrines whieh his conscience told him it 
taught, and neither offend the majesty of the law, or call down a- 
nathemas on his guiltless head; where the sincere Catholick and 
Protestant might sit down in the same fold and behold that they 
both were “of the commonwealth of Israel,” purchased and re- 
deemed by the same high price—where the arm of persecution 
was never raised, nor the sword ever drawn for holy war. 

It was here an indulgent heaven graciously purposed that 
Checkley should pass the remainder of his days. Here he con- 
tinued faithfully and zealously discharging his duties, and by his 
exertions, strengthened and increased the number of his church, 
till in 1755 he was “ gathered to his fathers.” He was interred 
in the ffont church yard, and his grave was under the high steps 
at the entrance of the west end of the former church. Mr. 
Checkley married Miss Miller of Braintree, by whom he 
had a son and a daughter. The former was a most amiable 
and promising young man; he was sent to Europe for his 
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education, but to the great grief of all his acquaintance, fell a vic- 
tim to that once formidable, now vanquished enemy, the small 
pox. His daughter married Mr. John Paget, of Providence, an 
jrish gentleman much respected. It has been said Mr. Checkley 
was a strange, facetious, and whimsical being, and he has been re- 
presented as a second Swift, without the excellences of the cele- 
brated Dean. That he possessed many singularities of character 
cannot be denied, for even at this day many humourous anecdotes 
are related of him. But as he evidently rendered himself obnox- 
ious to the established order in Massachusetts, we are bound in jus- 
tice to receive with caution their statements; more especially 


| should we discredit the portrait exhibited by Mr. Bernard, as_be- 


fore recited. We are perfectly confident, that during his resi- 
dence in Providence, he was a faithful steward of the mysteries 
committed to his charge, and that he possessed the confidence 
and esteem of his parishoners both here and in Warwick. Let it 
not be urged that his people would have winked at any impro- 
prieties; this would involve a serious charge, not only upon 
iheir integrity, but upon their duty as christians. The fact 
is, that at this period, his was composed of some of the most 
respectable and independent inhabitants of the town; men 
who had been prompted by their love of truth liberally to 
expend their treasure to ensure the publick worship of their 
God, in that “sound form of words” to which they were sin- 
cerely attached. ‘They were not men fond of outward pa- 
rade, but true piety, and would require their minister to as- 
similate himself in purity to the garments with which he of- 
ficiated at their altar. We have been led to these reflections 
trom lately perusing a short, and in many respects imperfect biog- 
iaphy of this gentleman. 

Mr. Checkley’s literary attainments were more than respecta- 
ble, and were then somewhat unusual for a native American. We 
would not however be understood to say, that he possessed more 
acquirements in literature than any of his day. For indeed this 
period produced some as able divines as have ever honour- 
ed the western world. But it should be remembered that he had 
peculiar advantages ; and that science could not yet at Harvard, 
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456 
find an habitation sufficiently enlarged for her accommodation: 
She had indeed visited this seat, was pleased with all she saw, 
promised her assistance, and has not failed to redeem the pledge, 
The advantages of foreign education must then have been appa- 
rent, and they were not neglected by the subject of this Biography. 
Mr. Checkley was admitted to be a man of cultivated mind, and 
sound learning. He was well versed in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and Indian languages, the former of which is so essential to the di- 
vine, that it is not only matter of regret, but astonishment, that it 
has been so generally neglected in this country. It is certainly ne- 
cessary, that whoever would understand an author perfectly, should 
also understand the language in which he communicates his thoughts 
and sentiments. He who is called to explain the will and the 
commands of our Heavenly Father, should know with precision 
the true signification of each word emanating from the Great 
original. Hence, the language in which all that is important to 
man below, was declared to him, should be familiar. A very pi- 
ous and learned writer on the origin of the Hebrew, has argued 
with much force, that when the law was proclaimed on Sinai, it 
was uttered in that language. Butto return. We will now con- 
sider Mr. Checkley’s character as an author. In this he must 
stand, or fall, according to his merit ; and the publick must decide 
from the evidence furnished by himself. If candour is the stand: 
ing rule of their tribunal, to it every man should willingly appeal, 
and submit to the judgment which may be rendered. In 1724, 
he published a book, entitled, A short and easy Method with 
the Deists ; to which is added, some Strictures on Episcopacy. 
We shall confine our remarks to the latter, inasmuch as it has 
been asserted that he was only the publisher of the former. We 
have already observed that he was a zealous, and we may add an 
undaunted champion for the discipline of the Church of England. 
In this work he endeavours to prove, that it is founded on scrip- 
ture authority and apostolick practice. Weshall not recapitulate 
his arguments, but shall recommend those who may desire to in- 
form themselves upon a subject which has attracted the attention 
of great and good men, and produced much discussion to prove 
the essay of our author, Without advancing an opinion of the 
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correctness of his sentiments, we can say with pleasure that his 
reasoning, though concise, is clear and forcible—that it displays 
deep research into ancient ¢hurch history, is written in a style 
sometimes too severe and sarcastick, but well adapted to draw 
the mind to the conclusions which he desired. Though he did 
not write a folio, he has not sacrificed perspicuity. It has, we 


know, induced many,who, at first differed, finally to have admitted 
the truth of his arguments, and if it would have been a gratifica: 


tion for him to have known this, had he longer lived, he 
would repeatedly have enjoyed it. We have purposely avoided 
amore particular delineation of this work, as the subject of it 
comes within our rules, which require-us to exclude from our 
pages, polemick divinity. 

Our author, however, suffered severely for his temerity in pre- 
suming to urge his opinion in contradiction to those of the estab- 
lished clergy of Massachusetts, and a prosecution was instituted 
against him for publishing a false and scandalous libel ; a libel 
indeed ! if very clergyman who had written and published his 
sentiments, should meet the fate of our author, the docket of our 
courts would be lengthened beyond calculation; and litigation 
would never remain inactive for want of stock to work upon. Let 
any person peruse the various pamphlets, octavos and folios, 
which continually flow in upon us relating to religious topicks, 
and he will invariably perceive that each learned divine hesitates 
not to declare in effect that his is the way and the only way. 
Opponents are in general used as unmercifully as the obstinate 
beast, by his itritablé master, and with as little ceremony are 
placed in “ the broad way which leadeth to destruction,” A libel ! 
when daily experience tells us what hard things Calvinists, Hop- 
kinsians and Arminians, Baptists and Anti-Pedo-Baptists will 
say of each other. But perhaps it will be urged, that our author 
went further and declared his opponents “ excommunicate by the 
Laws of England,” and that by those laws they had no authority 
as ministers. This tobe sure he had much better have omitted. 
Still his prosecutions shew; how apt mankind are to take offence 
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when charged with opposition to civil laws. We can be told that 
we are depraved, miserable, sinful creatures, subjects of the dis- 
pleasure of heaven ; ungrateful rebels, and gross violators of the 
laws of God, and remain unmoved, nor so much as heave one 
sigh of regret, or make one effort to attain the eminence whence 
we have fallen: But tell us we contravene the laws of our coun- 
iry, that we are enemies to. her welfare, that we rebel against her 
government, that we are traitors—and instantly our passions are 
inflamed, and with indignation we repel the foul assertion. Such, 
boasted human nature, such is thy consistency ; such is the infat- 
uation of man, whom some would represent, not as a being “a 
little lower than the angels,” but as perfection itself, worthy of 
“ slory and worship.” Hence it is not wonderful that such expres- 
sions of our author should have produced irritation, and aroused 
the spirit of revenge. And it appears that at that period, so 
eatholick were the notions of a jury, and so enlightened were the 
views of a courtof the Massachusetts colony, that nothing woulddo 
but the conviction of Mr. Checkley for alibel. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds, and stand committed 
till sentence was performed; but was not intimidated, and in his 
own person addressed the court on the motion for arrest of judg- 
ment, which is published in the same book with his defence. li 
manifests a vigorous and informed mind, and much sound rea- 
soning. ‘T’o him it was mysterious why he should suffer for de- 

claring only what he believed to be true. He remembered that 
Massachusetts Bay was no independent sovereignty, but a 

colony of England, and that her laws were there in force; he 
knew what the law declared, and this he thought he might freely 

publish. Whether he was correct or deceived, is not for us te. 
say. He wassentenced. 

Whilst considering this subject, one reflection forces itself upom 
ourmind. Why should the descendants of the pilgrims so soon. 
forget for what their fathers fled their native land ? so soon desire 
the strong armof their new government to aid in compelling ali 
to think with them or hold their peace? But happily these days 
are now past; a testing act with us does not now exist; the 
gospel is left to be its own and mighty witness. Checkleys may 
now “~fend their creeds, and judges cannot fine. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


REFLECTIONS 
On reading the Works of Edmund Burke. 


iT is a common observation, that the greatest men have the 
greatest faults. That they who have obtained the highest rank 
and eminence, through the medium of their talents, will gener- 
ally be found, upon investigation, to have some traits of character 
peculiarly defective. How far the observation will apply to 
Edmund Burke 1am unable to determine, for I confess I am so 
prejudiced in his favour, that should I discover any faults I 
should be the first to palliate and excuse them, and if that was 
beyond my power, 1 should have enough of Charity to cover 
them with her mantle. I think, however, I may say, with truth, that 
if he has faults, they are lost in the blaze of his excellencies. 
They are mere trifling spots, which cannot a moment intercept 
the rays of his genius ; and if there was an exception to the gen- 
eral applicability of the remark, Burke was one.—He was one of 
those instances, wherein genius and inclination to study coope- 
rated, and where there was a competency of fortune without any 
temptation to its abuse. With these advantages, if any one ever 
rose to eminence and power without faults, he was one. 

The works of Mr. Burke have always ranked high in the esti- 
mation of the literary world; and his political works, incontesta- 
bly the first. His inclination to research and parliamentary la- 
bours, led him to an extensive knowledge of mankind, which, to- 
| gether with his great acquirements of historick facts, enabled him 
_ to build a system of politicks, which, though in his time was con- 
sidered visionary by many, after events have shewn to have best 
suited to the genius of his country. 

When Burke wrote on French affairs in the beginning of the 
French revolution, but very few believed him; they could not ; 
but the reason was probably, they could not follow him in his 
researches. Had their knowledge of human nature been equal 
‘o his, they would have felt the force of his reasoning. But it 
was beyond their power of research, in such an ample manner, 
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to judge of remote effects from present causes. From the causes 
then in operation, they could not believe that the family of the 
Bourbons—a pillar of ages nearly as old as the kingdom itself, 
would have fallen a sacrifice to modern notions of liberty ; and 
mueh less could they believe, after that event had transpired, 
that the then factions were forming themselves into a pedestal 
of future tyranny and oppression. But Burke who felt that hu- 
man nature never varied—and knew, that causes, when the man- 
ner and matter of their operation are the same, will always pro- 
duce nearly the same effects, either immediate, or remote; fore- 
saw their ultimate termination. In all his reasonings upon those 
subjects, his premises may be said to be laid in human nature, his 
minor propositions, in a thorough knonledge of that nature— 
hence by a kind of analogical application of his inferences, he 
could pretty rightly conjecture what would happen. But he was 
not comprehended; hence a host of political essayists contra- 
dicted him. But after events verified his reasonings; and here- 
after I think, when we have occasion (as doubtless we shall) for 
similar researches, we ought to make him our great political 
standard, and where we are unable to comprehend, we ought to 
belteve. Our faith should be almost unqualified ; not that I con- 
sider Burke as incapable of errour, but because in no one instance 
has his fallability appeared in the developement of those politi- 
eal truths, with which his works are filled, and because his hones- 
ty, his integrity, and patriotism have been demonstrated to be 
such, that, in no instance, has he deviated from them, a single 
moment, for any selfish consideration whatever. 

Such men as Burke are among the greatest of national bles- 
sings; not like those gifts, which Fortune sometimes in her gay 
moments thinks proper to bestow; they are the blessings of ages | 
to come—indeed future generations will more fully appreciate, 
because they will more fully experience them. Cotempo- 
raries of such men do not, indeed they cannot, know their value. 
Their value can only be properly known, as the benefit of their 
works is experienced: and the English, a century hence, will feel 
perhaps more grateful to Burke, than at present they can feel, al- 
though they are now reaping the benefit of his labours. ‘They 
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will then perhaps fully comprehend his genius: and even now 
they must acknowledge, that if Edmund Burke had not opposed 


the progress of false ideas in the beginning of the French revo- 


lution—if he had not separated from that “new whig phalanx,” 
which, under the specious pretext of “ parliamentary reform,” 
was introducing and inculcating to the utmost of its power, ‘the 
fanatick notions of French liberty ; the long established fabrick of 
tbe English government would have been overthrown, and a 
French Republick raised upon itsruins. That proud and stupen- 
dous fabrick, which had withstood the storms of faction, would 
have been levelled to the dust, or become a prey on which revolu- 
tionary tygers might have glutted their national, their bestial 
hatred and revenge. And they must now acknowledge, that 
Edmund Burke was the man who saved his country from the grasp 
of that ambition which aspired to universal dominion, and which, 
a short time since, had no other impediment in its way. but the 
effects of his genius on his native country. hey must, I believe, 
now acknowledge, that Edmund Burke was a man, more to Great- 
Britain than Cato, Brutus and Cicero were to Rome—for all 
these three were unable to oppose the progress of corruption ; all 
three were not able to oppose the progress of those principles, 
which were evidently leading to, and did eventually terminate 
in an established despotism. But Edmund Burke, (1 will not say 
alone) by his great talents and exertion, was able to oppose swc- 
cessfully the most fanatick pestilence that ever desolated the fields 
of Europe—the most feverish, boiling spirit that ever rose from 
ihe “alembick of hell” to ferment in the corruption of the world, 
or disturb the peace of nations. 

But it is not Burke’s greatness which is most to be admired. 
He was not so great ashe was good. A vein of piety runs 
throughout all his works, and like the vital current of our-physical 
natures, serves to invigorate and animate tbe whole. His “ iron- 
ical vindication of natural society,” completely exposes the false 
philosophy of Bolingbroke. Though a youthful production, it 
discovers a mind strongly impressed with the truth of religion, as 
well as the necessity of a good government. ‘The style is an 
artful imitation of Bolingbroke, and where he does not completely 
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remove the religious scepticism of that author, he at least alarms 
bis followers by demonstrating that such doctrines lead directly 
to political anarchy, that the subversion of religion is the pre- 
cursor of the destruction of their civil rights and privileges— 
That though they believe ot in religion, it was still their best 
policy ‘to support it as it was the most effectual barrier against 
anarchy. 

But Burke’s warm and fervent attachment to religion is most 
discovered in his friendly letters. It is there, unrestrained, he 
pours forth the pious feelings of his- heart. I never can read 
them, (I never read many of them to be sure, and I believe there 
were never many given to the public) without “ admiration and 
despair.” I feel as Fisher Ames (whom I call the American Burke) 
says, when reflecting on the virtues of a Hamilton, “my heart melt 
within me, I could pour it forth as water.” I kindle into 
emulation, but my soul shudders at the “steep” before me; I fain 
would “climb,” but I have hardly courage to make the attempt. 
I pray heaven I may not “drop into the grave unpitied and 
unknown ;” but the transcendant genius, the heaven-born vir- 
tues of Burke almost deprive me of the power of exertion. I re- 
collect one letter in particular, written very soon after his arrival 
in London to his friend Michael Smith, who was his school-mate 
under their old master Mr. Shackleton, had this effect; the par- 
ticular contents of all the letter have now however escaped my 
mind ; but the easy style, the flowing accents of friendship, and 
the christian spirit which pervades the whole, added to the high 
respect I had for his memory before, the warmest enthusiasm. I 
could in in my mind’s eye before, see him in the councils of his 
country, coming forth as the advocate of Americans against 
British oppression ; nay, I could almost hear him call on his 
country in the most energetick manner io endeavour to conciliate 
the Americans—tell Parliament their spirit was not to be con- 
quered, that they were a “ high-minded people, who snuff at ty- 
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ranny in every tainted breeze ;” and for such noble exertions I 
could honour and respecthim. But when I saw that proud, and 
commanding genius, melt into the soft communion of disinterested 


friendship, when I could hear him tell his friend “ that could he 
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mingle with kindred dust he should rather lie in the corner of a 
little church yard than in the tomb of the Capulets,” I confess I 
melted also. 

The imagination and taste of Burke have been subjeets of con- 
siderable discussion among the learned. Addl: have allowed him 
the possession ofa rich and brilliant faney ; butsome have denied 
or at least doubted his taste in selecting and disposing of its 
images. But I believe, on a careful examination, in no one in- 
stance can we discover a want of taste ; all we find is sometimes 
a want of'attention to his arrangement. He writes like one who 
is entirely indifferent as to the manner—the subject engages all 
his attention. He never wanders in search of ornaments, his 
figures are all unstudied. ‘They grow spontaneously from the 
luxuriancy of his mind. He, himself, considers them not at all 
necessary to his argument. His arguments are based on, and 
supported by selid thought ; his figures are merely a wreathe to 
entwine the pillar; but while the pillar discovers depth of 
thought, the wreathe most foreibly discovers the fervency of his 
imagination. His pencil at one time seems to have been dipped 
in the colours of the rainbow; at another, in the blood of the 
damned. While he is portraying the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of a Maria Antonette, he seems to have stolen his colours 
from above; but when he blackens the canvass with the por- 
traitures of French demagogues, some demon seems to have 
“ wrought his way to light,” and filled his mind with the imps of 
hell. His conceptions are always bold and elevated. His ac- 
quirements are as extensive, as his imagination is excursive ; | 
and he astonishes us by the one, as muchas he charms us by the 


» other. 


With respect to his taste, his introductory chapter to his “ trea- 
tise on the sublime and beautiful” is sufficient in my mind to 
shew that he was fundamentally acquainted with its theory at 
| least—his argumenis to prove that there are some general princi- 
ples by which we are to be governed in matters of taste, as well as 
any thing else, are satisfactory to my mind. [I feel incompe- 
tent to discuss the truth of his theory; but it certainly appears 
tome, that he completely refutes the idea that taste is arbitrary ; 
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that what may be considered good in one mind, may be thought 
bad in another; and yet both possess equally good tastes; that 
it is merely a creature of feeling, “ ct preterea nihil.” He evi- 
dently shews that there aré tribunals by which a man’s taste can 
be tried, as well as his actions, and that as much certainty can be 
obtained with respect to the former as well as the latter, and that 
a verdict of good or bad ought to have the same weight in the opi- 
nions of men in one tase, as in the other. Upon the whole, 
whether we consider his imagination, taste, depth of research, or 
extensive acquirements, he stands unrivalled in the republick 
of letters. 


—<2 to 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


CHESS. 


‘THE Game of Chess which in almost all countries, and even 
at the remotest periods of antiquity, has occupied so much of the 
time and talents of princes, sages and common people, both in 
playing it and writing dissertations on the subject, and which at 
present excites considerable interest in some circles in this coun- 
try, especially in this vicinity, is of doubtful origin. The in- 
vention of it has been attributed to the Persians, Hindoos and 
Chinese respectively. Probably the latter have the best claims to 
it. By them it is said to have been invented in the following 
manner: 379 years after the time of Confucius, or 1965 years 
ago, Hansing, a mandarin, was sent with an army to conquer 
the Shensi country. ‘After one successful campaign, the sol- 
diers, while they were in winter quarters, became impatient of 
their situation, and clamourous to return home. T'o divert their 
attention from mutiny and rebellion, Hansing devised many ex- 
pedients, which all proved unsuccessful. He at length invented 
the game of Chess, which had the desired effect. 'The soidiery 
were delighted with the game, and forgot, in their daily contests 
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for victory, the inconveniences of their post. And, in the 
spring, the completion of the conquest of the country proved the 
utility of the invention. Perhaps the amateurs of Chess may be 
amused with a few suggestions of the origin and etymology of 
the terms used in the game.—‘ Shackmate, Persian, signifies the 
king 1s dead. 'The orientals used the expression ‘shah, rex, to 
caution the king against danger. The Queen is of modern, at 
least European, original. ‘The Persian ‘ Pherez, General or Viz- 
ier, stood next the king. ‘ Rath, an armed chariot, was changed 
by the Bengalese into ‘rot’h, and by the Persians into ‘ rokk,’ 
whence ‘reok.’—‘ Roccu, Italian, signifies a rock or fortress. 
Hence, the expression, ‘the king castles, that is, puts himself in 
a state of security or retires to his strong hold. The piece 
which we call the ‘ Bishop, was by the Poles called the Priest. 
Its top among the Chess-pieces which belonged to Charles first, 
somewhat resembles a bishop’s mitre. The propriety of the ap- 
pellation ‘ Knight, is sufficiently evinced from the formation of 
the piece, as well as from the resemblance of the whole game to 
military affairs, and the probable circumstance that it was in- 
vented by the general of an army. The ‘ Pawns’ derive their 
name from the Latin pedones or foot soldiers. 

To this brief account of the probable origin of Chess, and the 
terms used in it, we will add the following remarks on a subject 
which some regard with so much interest and curiosity. A 
game of Chess is human life in miniature. Here are exhibited 
all the crosses, the extremes and modifications of success and de- 
feat, the sudden changes from prosperity to adversity, and from 
despair to confidence, which are incident to humanity. As in 
life, so in chess, we often commence our career in thélightlessness 
and security ; knowing indeed that misfortunes must assail us, 
but equally ignorant from what quarter they will come, where 
they will meet us, or of the means by which they might be pre- 
vented; we rush on boldly to the great object of our desires ; 
elated perhaps with the consciousness of a rapid advancement 
at first, and with the hope of final success; till an unforeseen evil 
presents itself, checks our progress, disconcerts our,.plans and 
perhaps eventually deprives us of some of the detir objects, by 
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which we are surrounded and supported. Scarcely perhaps, are 
we extricated from this embarrassment, the effects of which in- 
fluenee all our future movements, before new enemies discover 
themselves, new disasters assail us, and new difficulties rise*up 
to intercept, our passage to the goal, and destroy our outposts 
and safe-guards. Our spirits are at length broken down’ by a 
long series of misfortunes; we have lost perhaps, our dearer self, 
the partner of our toils, our great support under all afflictions, and 
the lenient soother of all our griefs. We are wearied with the 
warfare; our efforts grow feeble; the tide of adversity setting 
strong against us, wg, despair of farther acquisitions ; and con- 
tracting our labours into the narrow sphere of self defence, we 
relinquish the pursuit of that which we have longwainly endeav- 
oured to attain. At last, having become anecaullt the conflict, 
we decline farther exertion, and sink under the weight of woe. 
The fatal shaft has winged its way, which ends the contest. 
The game is over: we are checkmated. Different indeed is: the 
event with others; those favourites of fortune, who are fated to 
prosper in all their undertakings, and whose advantage every 
circumstance seems destined to promote. Equally successful, 
whether guarding themselves from foreign attacks, in order to 
prosecute their schemes with more certainty and with less in- 
terruption, or whether, regardless of minor gains and losses, 
they press on boldly to the execution of their designs. They 
frequently obtain the ultimatum of their wishes, when to others 
they seemed most in danger of losing sight of it forever. In 
Chess also may be displayed all the different kinds of talents, 
which form and distinguish the innumerable shades in the human 
character. Bevery one has a manner peculiar to himself. Some, 
from heedlessness and inattention, commit the grossest blunders ; 
neither defending themselves nor injuring their adversary. Oth- 
ers, with carefulness, provide against the evils which lay imme- 
diately in their way; but from a want of sagacity and sufiicient 


foresight, are continually surprised by misfortunes, which might 
have been avoided if they had been seasonably attended to. 
Some take excellent care of themselves in every respect for a 
while ; yet the good effects of their caution cannot long contin- 
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ue, because, in their offensive measures, they have no settled 
plan of operations. Some also using precautionary measures to 
shield themselves from present danger, fix upon a determined 
scheme of warfare, and freely offering partial sacrifices, would 
pursue it, even to the end of their labours, unless they were un- 
fortunately obstructed by something which they at first, had dis- 
dained to prepare for; whilst others, possessing the excellencies 
of allthe preceding, without any of their defects, and combining 
penetration with skill, confidence with necessary fear, prudence 
with decision and despatch, deliberate without tediousness, and 
bold without rashness, are prepared to meet whatever events 


_may await them. Proceeding in a style incomprehensible to the 


vuigar, they tg 
dom fail of sugliiess: 
In the sevefal stages of this game likewisé may he seen the 


secret or the open workings of all the various dispositions, tem- 






iumph over all gmtoward circumsiances, and sel- 
¥ " 


. pers and passions, which either ennoble or debase human nature. 


Hope and fear, joy and grief, fortitude and despondency, gene- 
rosity and selfishness, candour and deceit, moderation and rage, 
dignity and meanness, patience and its opposite, are alternately 
excited in the various operations of Chess. Indeed there is 


' scarcely any thing in the immense variety of human affairs to 


which a resemblance may not be found in this most interesting 
and curious game. Yet it has been called an irrational, unso- 
ciable and dry amusement. It is truly far from being a trifling 
diversion. Indeed Dr. Beattie complains ‘that playing Chess 
isa useless expense of time and a misapplication of thought.’ 
It does not relax and unbend the mind like the games of chance. 
On the contrary, it always closely exercises, frequeptly perplex- 
es, and sometimes distracts it; and for these reasons undoubtedly, 
king James called it ‘the philosopher’s plague.’ But in the exer- 
cise of the mind, the utility of Chess, if it possesses any, chiefly 


‘consists. It perhaps, imperceptibly creates habits of thinking with 


close attention, of quick apprehension of anticipation and retro- 
spection. It is probably a pretty exact epitome of most of the use- 
ful qualities, the acquisition and improvement of which are so ne- 
cessary and commendable. He therefore, who practises this 
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game in the most advantageous manner possible, duly reflecting 
on the similitude it bears to his own life, and considering it as 
2 mirrour, in which is to be seen his future destiny, may derive 
from it much of that useful knowledge which can be acquired in 
no other school except that of experience. And as one acts his 
part in this microcosm, nearly thus perhaps, will he perform it 
on the theatre of the great world. 

A game of Chess is also a tolerably correct representation of 
twoarmies at war. ‘The object of eachparty in both cases is the 
same, the destruction of the other. Or, at least its defeat, which 
ean never be effected without partial, and oftea proves nearly as 
bad as total destruction. 'The methods pursued to obtain this ob- 
ject, are also very much alike, differing only. withthe character 
of different performers. That activity, regula™iy and proper 
disposition of forces, which are indispensably necessary in the 
one, are also the life and soul of the other. And indolence, con- 
fusion and disorder are equally injurious in both. As in war, 
offensive measures are almost invariably more profitable than de- 
fensive ; so in Chess, he who extends the sphere of operations 
as far from home as possible, is generally successful, while he 
who suffers his own territories to be made the theatre of action, 
is usually soon defeated. 'This game affords ample room for all 
those surprises, ambuscades and stratagems, which are practised 
with such advantage by many generals. Here too may fre- 
quently be seen those desperate and destructive battles which 
sometimes take place between despair on the one hand, and 
grief and rage on the other. It is also equally true in warfare 
and in Chess, that those attacks which are commenced without 
sufficient préparation are usually ineffectual, productive of inju- 
ry rather than profit; and that those which are divided, partial 
and consequently feeble, tend only to weaken the party who 
makes them, and strengthen the opposite. But the assaults 
which are made with full and united strength, seldom fail of 
creat execution. : 

As the just fame of the warriour is founded, not in the de- 
struction but in the saving of the human kind—so that of the 
Chess-player consists, not so much in capturing the forces of his 
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adversary, as in effecting his own purpose with as little loss 
as possible. 

Hansing and his army no doubt improved themselves in the 
art of war by the exercise of Chess; for, in practising it, may 
be displayed, the calmness, the contempt of fame, the discretion 
and the perseverance of a Fabius ; the folly, the rashness, and 
the impetuosity of a Minucius ; the humanity, the amiability, 
and the magnanimity of a Henry fourth > or the haughtiness, the 
obstinacy, the heroism, and the foolhardiness of Sweden’s éwelfth 
Charles. 


2° 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


GERMANY, 


By the Baroness Stael Holstein. Translated from the French. 
Three volumes in two. New-York, published. 


THIS persecuted work, has at length made its appearance in 
this country, notwithstanding the manly opposition of the mon- 
arch of Elba. It would almost seem, that the French govern- 
ment, under the administration of St. Napoleon, was wielded, not 
only to trample upon the dearest rights and privileges, but to 
tyrannise over the very minds of the French people ; otherwise 
it would be impossible to account for that wanton hostility, which 
mental labours met with, in his reign, especially, if those labours 
were exempt from national prejudice, or above the flattery of his 
pretended virtues. fPwould, in fact, almost seem, ‘that, during 
his sovereignty, the natural bent of Genius was perverted ; that 
its sacred fire burnt not to enlighten the understanding, but, rather, 
to illumine the darkling abodes of tyranny, or to feed and pamper 
the pride of a too successful usurpation; otherwise it would be 
impossible to account for its deplorable condition, at the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons ; or for the shackles of its foster parent, the 
freedom of the Press. ‘The press is the natural guardian of nation- 
al independence, and of genius. When men are in the habit ef 
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speaking freely, they will be in the habit of thinking, and acting 
independently ; while, therefore, this Palladium exists, there can 
be no danger of being enslaved. It is at once the Aigis of Miner. 
va, and the caduceus of Hermes. It will shield a nation, by rous- 
ing its spirit, while it can charm the hydra of faction, to repose ! 
Hence, it is always a primary object of tyranny, to suppress its 
liberty, or trample upon its free-will labours. 

It was this tyranny, exercised over the press, which prevented 
this work from appearing first in the native country of its cele- 
brated author. It seems, that in France, no person is allowed to 
publish any work, unless it has been examined, by censors, ap- 
pointed for that purpose; and even after such examination and 
publication, the Minister of Police, haspower to suppress it. This 
work had been examined, and allowed to be published, with the 
exception of a few passages, which are marked by inverted com- 
mas; but before the publication was completed, «after, however, 
ten thousand copies had been stricken off by the bookselier, an 
erder was given to destroy the whole edition; at the same time, 
Madame de Stael was ordered to surrender the original copy, (how 
she avoided this part of the order, she has not shewn us) and to 
quit France in twenty-four liours. Gen. Savary, then minister of 
police, dispatched his gens d’armes to the ware-house of the book- 
seller, with strict orders to destroy the whole edition, and actual- 
ly placed sentineis at its different entrances, lest a Single copy 
should make its escape. When Madame de Stael received this 
polite order, she requested a few days to prepare for her journey. 
The minister granted her a respite for eight days ; his answer to 
her request, being rather a curiovs production, in the annals of 4 
French politeness, we will insert it for ghe amusement of our 
readers. | 


General Police, Minister's O fice. Re. 
Paris, 3d Octoser, 1810. 


‘“T RecEivsep, Madan, the letter that you did me the honour to write 
*““to me. Your son will fave apprised you, that I have no objection to 
‘‘ your postponing your departure far seven or eight days, I beg you will 
‘‘ make that time sufficient fur the arrangements you still have to make, be- 


54 


cause i cannot grant you more. 
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:** The cause of the order which I have signified to you, is not to be look« 
‘‘ ed for in the silence you have preserved with respect to the Fmperour in 
‘* your last work; that would be a mistake ; no place could be found in it 
« worthy of him; but your banishment is a natural consequence of the 
“ course you have constantly pursued for some years past. It appeared to 
“me, that the air of this country did not agree with you, and w2 are not 
“yet reduced to seek for models amongst the people you admire. 

“ Your last work is not French ; it is 1 who have put a stop to the pub- 
“lication of it. Iam sorry for the loss the bookseller must sustain, but it is 
'‘ not possible for me to suffer it to appear. 

‘“ You know, Madam, that you were only permitted to quit Coppet, be- 
“cause you had expressed a desire to go to America. If my predecessor 
“ suffered you to remain in the department of the Loire and the Cher, you 
“ were not to look upon that indulgence as a revocation of the orders which 
“had been given with respect to you. At present you oblige me to cause 
“ them to be strietly executed, and you have only yourself to accuse for it. 

“I desire M. Corbigny to suspend the execution of the order I had given 
‘‘ him, until the expiration of the time I now grant you. 

“ IT am concerned, Madam, that you have obliged me to commence my 
“ correspondence with you by a measure of severity ; it would have been 
* more agreeable to me to have had only to offer you the testimonies of the 
* high considration with which I have the honour to be, 

‘“ Madam, 
** Your very humble, and very 
‘* obedient Servant, 
(Signed ) Tue Duke ve Rovico.” 

§* Madame de Stael. 

+ P, S, I have reasons, Madam, for mentioning to you the ports of L’Ori- 
“ ent, La Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and Rochefort, as being the only ports at 
“ which you can embark ; LE beg you will let me know which of them you 


 choose.”? 


In this style could a gentleman write to a lady: in this style 
could a minister of police, a general in the army, a censor of lit- 
erature write Madame de Stael, the daughter of N ecker, the 
daughter of a man, who had served France with so much fidel- 
ity; who more than once had been borne in triumph through the 
streets of Paris, when such a man as Savary would have been 
proud to have been admitted into the mob, who carried him on 
their shoulders. This Frenchman observes, “'The cause of the 


erder, which I have signified to you, is not to be looked for in 
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the silence you have preserved with respect to the Emperour, in 
your last work ; that would be a mistake; no place in it could be 
found worthy of him.” Base subterfuge ! if there is any thing in 
these volumes which he chose to construe into disrespect to the 
French Emperour, it must be the total silence upon this very sub- 


ject; the not rendering tribute, where tribute was not due ; or 


else it must have been the justice, which Madame de Stael has 
rendered to a rival nation; with respect to politicks, there is 
nothing which could alarm the keenest vigilance of a despot. 
The government of France, or Germany, is hardly so much as 
mentioned; in fact, a guarded silence is maintained upon every 
subject, which could, in the smallest degree, be considered as 
political. 

Since the commencement of the French revolution, we have 
more than once been told, and, at one time, almost made to be- 
lieve, what would be comprehended in the “ universal dominion.” 
{t was not only, that all the nations of Europe should be compel- 
Jed to bow to the sceptre of France ; the empire of France was 
to extend to language and literature, as well as to government; 
and Paris was to be the capital, not only of the political, but of the 
literary world. Because, therefore, France was told, that with 
respect to her literature, these ideas were chimerical, because she 
was told, that if Germany was united to France, the probable con- 
sequence would be, that “ France would be united to Germany,” 
ihat France would as soon assimilate to Germany, as Germany to 
France, in the same manner, that northern barbarians became 
Romans, after they had acquired a taste for Roman literature and 
refinement; Madame de Stael was banished ; because this milita- 
ry chief, in his dreams of greatness, chose to entwine his “iron 
crown,” with the chaplet of literature, he could not bear to hear, 
that any other nation was equally literary with France ; and 
he banished the woman, who was bold and unprejudiced enough 
to affirm the fact. 

The work before us may almost be considered (politicks ex- 
cepted) the Anacharsis of Germany; whether we consider the 
variety of subjects, the elegance of manner, or the extensive 
knowledge which the auther discovers in treating them. We 
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shall not, however, undertake to follow Madame de Stael through 
the whole of the very luminous path, which she has pursued, but 
we shall principally confine ourselves to German poetry and 
German philosophy. We shall therefore, pass over the first 
volume, not that its contents are uninteresting, but chiefly be- 
cause we deem poetry and philosophy in no wise peculiar to any 
nation, language or climate, but the common stock of all, there- 
fore deserving the primary attention of all. What is philosoph- 
ick truth in Germany, must be equally so in America; what is 
poetry in Germany, must be poetry in America; for poetry is 
independent of language or country. We are willing to admit, 
however, that some languages are better adapted to express po- 
etick feelings than others, and some climates more congenial to 
the muses than others—but its quintessence, its grandeur or 
beauty does not consist in courtly expressions or measured ac- 
eents, or depend on Italian skies; it consists in those noble ideas 
or conceptions, which arise in the mind, from an impetus of feel- 
ing and imagination, given by an infinitely superiour power to 
either learning or climate. But before we proceed any further 
to enlarge on its beauty or grandeur, it may not be improper to 
define, if possible, what poetry itself is, of what it consists. Po- 
etry unquestionably originates in nature ; and if we are not mis- 
taken, it is the stamp of harmony upon the soul of man, made, no 


doubt, by the great author of his being for the most noble purpo- 


ses; hence those feelings which man enjoys in consequence of 
this stamp—or those feelings which mingle in harmony with the 
natural order of things, are truly poetick feelings, or whatever 
ideas are brought into his mind in consequence of this celestial 
affinity to the God of nature, are truly poetick ideas, and are 
grand or beautiful in proportion to the susceptibility of his mind 
to the impressions of that heavenly connexion. It is for this 
reason that the feelings which we enjoy, in consequence of be- 
holding a beautiful prospect, or of hearing the soft and melting 
strains of distant musick, are denominated poetick feelings. The 
order of nature without harmonizes with that within, and the 
consequence is, poetry of feeling, in proportion to the delicacy 
oM 
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of the senses, and the strength of the imagination.* But we de 
not pretend to affirm, that such feelings are alone poetical: the 
feelings excited by morality and religion are equally so; but ii 
is for the same reason ; those feelings we trace also to the same 
God of harmony and order. In this instance, the immutable 
Jaws of the moral, harmonize with those of the natural or physi- 
cal world. Indeed the ideas and feelings excited by morality 
and religion, are in general the most poetical. ‘The sensations 
excited in a religious mind, by reflecting on the transcendant 
love and glory of God, are almost a foretaste of heaven. They 
approximate nearer the ‘ celestial musings’ of angels, than any 
thing that takes place on earth. In fact, they cannot be better 
eompared than to the visions of a morning dream; when the 
soul, having in part “shuffled off this mortal coil,” wanders into 
paradise, even into the presence of divine majesty itself. The 
Messiah of Klopstock, of which we shall have occasion to speak 


* Tt may be objected to this definition of poetry, that it is not compre- 
hensive enough; that the feelings and emotions excited by the convulsions 
of the physical and moral world, are equally poetical with those excited by 
their harmony; but upon a careful examination it will be found such sensa- 
tions and emotions cannot be considered poetical. Murder or any other 
heinous crime, may cause our moral feelings to be convulsed; nay, in some 
instances, it may cause even a sublime emotion, as the self murder of Addi- 
son’s Cato; but surely no one will say that such feelings are poetical. Se 
an earthquake, or a storm at sea, or any convulsion of the physical world, 
may excite a sublime emotion, but such emotion is not poetical ; it is at- 
tended with too much anxiety and terrour. But it may be said, the feel- 
ings excited by the description of such convulsions are poetical, if those ex- 
cited by the reality are not. We adinit it, if poetry consists in description; 
but we maintain that poetry is independent of language, that it would exist 
in feeling even if there was no medium of conveyance; that it would exist 
in the heart, if there was no tongue to give it utterance. All that can be 
affirmed of description, is the art of clothing and dressing an idea; language, 
when it is rich and powerful, may clothe, nay sometimes polish it, but it 
can never create one. We have a right to say, that such and such descrip- 
tions are beautiful; but we do the muses injustice, if we say the feelings 
they excite are poctical—no feelings are poetical unless poetry is their cause ; 
and we believe no one will say there is poetry in murder, in an earthquake, 


or a tempest. 
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hereafter, 1s abundant evidence of the poetry of feeling, excited 
by religion. His heart was deeply penetrated with the truth, 
while bis imagination glowed with the subject of hissong. We 
could mention other instances, if we thought our position, with 
respect to moral and religious feeling, or with respect to the na- 
ture and origin of poetry needed strengthening, or if we thought 
our definition of poetry would be deemed incorrect ; but as we 
do not, we will proceed to make a few remarks on its present sit- 
wation in Germany. 

Perhaps there is no country where the regions of fancy possess 
such an immense and sucha grotesque population as the one 
last mentioned. J. P. Ritcher has said, as Madame de Stael in- 
forms us, ‘that the empire of the seas belongs to the English, 
that of the land to the French, and that of the air to the Ger- 
mans.’ There may be more wit than truth in this remark, but 
it is certainly true as it respects the empire of the air. No na- 
tion are greater dealers in poetick ware than the Germans; and 
perhaps, there is no nation where there exists a greater differ- 
ence in the quality of that commodity. From the sublime effu- 
sions of Goethe, Klopstock and Schiller, we find poetry of almost 
every grade, down to the immoral trash of Kotzebue and Wie- 
land. We are sensible of the estimation in which these two 
poets, particularly the latter, have been held by some in this 
country; we are therefore not unaware of the boldness of the 
remark: With respect to Kotzebue, however, we believe no 
one, who hag any regard to the reputation of possessing a good 
taste, will affirm the remark to be incorrect. His plays have 
long since been laid aside, with the exception of one or two per- 
haps, which have been rescued from oblivion only by the theat- 
rical effect they produce; but the great mass have long since 
met with the fate which, we hope, will always attend such en- 
thusiastick nonsense, at least in all christian countries. His 
Pizarro is one of his best in point of execution, and the most 
unexceptionable in point of morality ; yet even in this the au- 
thor finds it impossible to get along without inculcating a viola- 
tion of the seventh commandment, and without making the hero 
of the piece, in love with his friend’s wife. 'The Oberon of Wie- 
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land, we are willing to allow, is a splendid production, or rather 
we should say, its translation by Sotheby, has rendered it toler- 
able to those who prefer elegance to morality—to those who 
wantonly prize the charms of virtue, rather than love her for her 
own sake. We forbear however, to dwell on any thing which 
can bring to mind the name of its blasphemous author: - His 
name like that of Voltaire, his prototype and master, although it 
may not be forgotten, will always be remembered with pity and 
contempt by every christian community. 

From this hoary headed blasphemer we now turn to the sub- 
lime geniuses of Goethe, Klopstock and Schiller. The Germans 
mention the former of these, as resembling Shakspeare, and men- 
tion his Goetz of Berlichingen, where that resemblance may be 
traced. For ourselves however, we must deny the justice of the 
comparison. We admire Goethe, but we search in vain for the 
soul of England’s immortal bard, in any of his plays. Goetz is 
an admirable play, but it is inferiour even to the second rate 
tragedies of Shakspeare. The beauty of this play chiefly con- 
sists in the faithful representation of the manners and customs in 
the reign of Maximilian the first, emperour of Germany ; when 
almost every German noble exercised a species of sovereign 
power upon his own territory, and made war upon his neighbours, 
as passion or interest dictated. They bore allegiance to the 
emperour, but that tie was so remote, it scarcely ever interfered 
in their private quarrels. Goetz was one of these sovereign no- 
bles, high minded, sincere, faithful in his friendships, yet in the 
frequent habit of carrying on a predatory war upon bis enemies, 
and even upon merchants when passing through his domains.. 
"The following is among the best scenes in this play. 


SCENE @ Hall. 
GOETZ, ELIZABETH, GEORGE, and Troopers at table. 
GOETZ. 

Danger draws us together, my friends! Be cheery—don’t forget the boi- 
tle! The flask is empty—Come, another my dear wife !—(Elizabeth shakes 
her head.)—Is there no more? 

Eliz. (Low.) Only one, which I set apart for you. 

Goetz. Not so, my love !—bring it out; they need strengthening more 


than J. 
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Eliz. Hand it from the cabinet. = 

Goetz. It is the last: and I feel as if we need not spare it. It is long 
since I have been so much disposed for joy. {They fill.] To the health of 
the emperour ! 

All. Long live the emperour ! 

Goctz. Be it our last word when we die! I Jove him, for our fate is simi- 
lar; and I am happier than he—He must direct his imperial squadrons 
against mice, while the rats gnaw his parchment edicts. I know he often 
wishes himself rather dead than to be the soul ofsuch a crippled body as the 
empire. [They fill.] It will go but once more round—And when our blood 
runs Jow, like this flaak—when we pour out its last ebbing drop, [empties 
the wine drop-ways into his goblet,| what then shall be our word ! 

(reo. Freedom! 

Goetz. Freedom! 

All. Freedom! | 

Goetz. And if that survives us, we shall die happy: our spirits shall see 
our sons, and the emperour of our sons, happy !—Did the servants of princes 
show the same filial attachment to their masters as you to me—Did their 
masters serve the emperour as I would serve him— 

Geo. It is widely different. | 

Goetz. Not so much so as would appear. Have I not known worthy 
men among the princes? and can the breed be extinct ?—Men happy in 
their own minds and in their undertakings, that could bear a petty brother 
in their neighbourhood without feeling either dread or envy ; whose hearts 
were opened when they saw their table surrounded by their free equals, and 
who did not think free knights unfit company till they had degraded them- 
selves by court homage. 

Geo. Have you known such princes ? 

Goetz. Well!—I recollect, when the Landgrave of Hanau made a grand 
hunting-party, the princes and free feudatories enjoyed themselves under the 
open heaven, and the vassals were as happy as they; it was no selfish mas- 
querade, instituted for his own private pleasure or vanity—To see the round- 
headed peasant lads and the pretty brown girls, the sturdy hinds, and the 
respectable ancients, all as happy as if they rejoiced in the pleasures of their 
master, which he shared with them under God’s free sky ! 

Geo. He must have been such a master as you. 

Goetz. And shall we not hope that many such will rule together some fu- 
ture day—to whom reverence to the emperour, peace and’friendship wit 
neighbours, and the love of vassals shall be the best and dearest family trea- 
sures handed down from father to son? Every one will then keep and im- 
prove his own, instead of reckoning nothing gained that is not ravaged frore 


their neighbours. 
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Geo. And shali we then have no skirmishing ? 

Goetz. Would to God there was no restless spirit in all Germany, and still 
we should haye enough to do! We might then chase the wolves from the 
cliffs, and bring our peaceable laborious neighbour a dish of game from the 
wood, and eat it together. Were that too little, we would join our breth- 
ven, and, like cherubims, with flaming swords, defend the frontiers of the 
emperour against those wolves the Turks, against those foxes the French, 
and guard for our beloved emperour both extremities of his empire. ‘There 
would bea life, George !—to risk one’s head for the safety of all Germany— 


‘ 
’ 


[George springs up.|—Whither away ? 
Geo. Alas! I forgot we were besieged—besieged by that very emperour ; 
and before we can expose our lives in his defence, we must risk them for our 


liberty. 


Goetz. Be of good cheer. 


‘There is also in this play a scene grounded on the znvisible 
tribunal. In this court, the judges and executioners are both un- 
known to the accused; and when he is doomed to death, the on- 
ly warning he has of his fate is the exclamation of wo—wo—woa 
in the dead of night—and even then he is not made acquainted 
with the mode in which he is to die; sometimes poison, some- 
times the stiletto, from an unknown and almost invisible hand, 
executes the sentence. We must do the author justice however, 
to suppose this play has lost much of its spirit in the translation, 
as is the case with the works of genius generally, when a trans- 
lation is attempted. ‘That language in which we think, is the 
only medium through which we can convey the whole strength 
of our conceptions. When our thoughts are translated from one 
language to another, their spirit evaporates, as the spirit of cham- 
pagne does (if we may use such a comparison) when transposed 

rom one bottle to another. But notwithstanding this allowance, 
Goethe must not be compared to Shakspeare; his productions 
are beautiful, nay grand; but where can we find a Richard, a 
Macbeth, or a Hamlet? Egmont, Goetz and Ephigenia, are 
among his best; but they will not compare with the former. Of 


Goethe Madame de Siacl thus speaks :— 


** That which was wanting to Klopstock was a creative imagination ; he 
“ gave utterance to creat thoughts and noble sentiments in beautiful verse; 


‘* but he was not what miclit be called an artist. His inventions are weak: 
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and the colours with which he invests them have scarcely even that plen- 
titude of strength that we delight to meet with in poetry, and in all other 
arts which are expected to give to fiction the energy and originality of 
nature. Klopstock loses himself in the ideal: Goethe never gives up the 
“ earth; even in attaining the most sublime conceptions, his mind possesses 
“ vigour not weakened by sensibility. Goethe might be mentioned, as the 
“ pepresentative of all German literature ; not that there are no writers su- 
- periour to him in different kinds of composition, but that he unites in him- 
“ self alone all that distinguishes German genius: and no one besides is so 


a 
- 


- 


- 


< 


‘remarkable for a peculiar species of imagination which neither Italians, 
“ English, or French, have ever attained.” 

‘‘T have said, that Goethe possessed in himself alone, all the principal 
“ features of German genius; they are all indeed found in him to an emi- 
“ nent degree: a great depth of ideas, that grace which springs from imagi- 
“ nation, a grace far more original than that which is formed by the spirit 
‘ of society; in short, a sensibility sometimes bordering on the fantastick, 
“ but for that very reason the more calculated to interest readers, who seek 
‘‘ in books something that may give variety to their monontoous existence, 
‘and in poetry, impressions which may supply the want of real events. If 


‘“ Goethe were a Frenchman, he would be made to talk from morning till 


‘night: all the authors, who were cotemporary with Diderot, went to de- 
‘¢ rive ideas from his conversation, and afforded him at the same time an ha- 
‘“ bitual enjoyment, from the admiration he inspired. The Germans know 
not how to make use of their talents in conversation, and so few people, 
‘even among the most distinguished, have the habit of interrogating and 
‘ answering, that society is scarcely at all esteemed among them; but the 
‘‘ influence acquired by Goethe is not the less extraordinary. There are 2 
‘‘ creat many people in Germany who would think genius discoverable even 
‘‘in the direction of a letter, if it were written by him. The admirers of 
‘* Goethe form a sort of fraternity, in which the rallying words serve to dis- 
“cover the adepts to each other. When foreigners also profess to admire 
“him, they are rejected with disdain, if certain restrictions leave room to 


** suppose that they have allowed themselves to examine works, which nev- 


© 


‘ertheless gain much by examination. No man can kindle such fanaticism 
‘* without possessing great faculties, whether good or bad; for there is noth- 
“ing but power, of whatever kind it may be, which men sufficiently dread 
“ to be excited by it to a degree of love so enthusiastick. 


« 


From the consideration of the poet, who possessed “ all the 
principal features of German genius,” in our author’s estimation, 
we will proceed #0 make a few observations on that epic poet. 
who took, for the subject of his song, the Saviour of the world. 
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Of this poet, we hardly know what to say; we confess, we are 
equally lost in admiration, at the boldness of the design, and its 
wonderful execution. Who but Klopstock, would have dared, and 
executed such a flight ? Who, but this “ David of the New 
Testament,” would have attempted the “new song?” Klopstock 
was twenty years, in composing the Messiah. He begun it when 
very young; in fact, he considered its accomplishment, the great- 


est object of his existence. It has been observed of this poem, 
however, and with great propriety, that if it had embraced a 
larger portion of our Saviour’s life on earth, it would have been 
still more interesting. Ifhe had gradually unfolded his heavenly 
character, if he had, more forcibly, described the hostilities he en- 
countered, while on earth, it would, perhaps, be read with deeper 
interest. But Klopstock was all innocence, himself; he was unac- 
quainted with the world ; he knewnot the rankling passions of the 
heart: hence, he could not so forcibly describe them. Malice, hat- 
red and revenge, had only an ideal existence with him. He had 
heard of the effect, those passions produced, but he had never 
felt their influence: his was a heart of defecated goodness; his 
was a soul that soared too high, for the stormy elements of hu- 
man nature to effect it. In fact, it could almost be said of him, 
as it was of the glorious subject of his song—that there “ was 
no guile in him.” We readily pardon, therefore, his defective 
portraitures of evil. Klopstock finishes this poem in such noble 
strains of thanksgiving and praise, as must fill every heart, that 
is not callous, with admiration of his talents, and love for his 
virtues. 


‘“* T have hoped in thee, O heavenly Mediator! I have sung the canticle 
‘t of the new covenant: the formidable race is run, and thou hast pardoned 
‘“‘ my tottering footsteps. 

“ Gratitude! eternal, ardent, exalted sentiment! O cause the harmony 
‘‘ of my harp to resound. QO, haste! my heart is overwhelmed with joy, 
‘** and I shed tears of rapture. 

“* I ask no recompense ; have I not already tasted the pleasure of angels 
‘* since [ have sung the glories of my God? The emotion it occasioned pene- 
‘* trated to the inmost recesses of my soul, and it vibrated all that is most 
* intimately connected with my being. &: 
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/« Heaven and earth disappeared from my sight ; but soon the storm subsid- 
« ed: the breath of my life resembled the pure and serene air of a vernal day. 
«« Ah! am I not recompensed ? have I not seen the tears of Christians 
“ flow? and in another world, perhaps, they will again welcome me with 
«“ those holy tears! I have also felt terrestrial joy; my heart (in vain 
« would I conceal it from thee,) my heart was animated by ambition for 
“ glory : inmy youth it palpitated with this sentiment ; it still palpitates, 
‘ but with a more chastened ardour. 

“« Has not thy apostle said to the faithful, ‘If there be any virtue, if 
¢ there be any praise, think on those things ? It is this celestial flame 
“ which I have chosen for my guide; it appears before my steps, and dis- 
“ plays a holier path to my ambitious sight. 

“ Led by this light, the delusion of terrestrial pleasures has not deceived 
‘me. When I was in danger of wandering, the recollection of the holy 
‘“ hours in which my soul was initiated, the harmonious voices of angels, 
‘‘ their harps, their concerts, recalled me to myself. 

‘Tam at the goal, yes, I have reached it, and I tremble with happiness; 
* thus (to speak in a human manner of celestial things,) thus we ghall be af- 
“ fected, when, at a future day, we shall find ourselvesin the ae of . 
‘‘ Him who died and rose again for us. 

‘ It is my Lord and my God, whose powerful hand has led me to this goal 
“ through the graves which surrounded me: he armed me with strength and 
“ courage against approaching death; and dangers, unknown, but terrifick, 
“ were warded from the poet, who was thus protected by a celestial shield. 

‘‘ T have finished the song of the new covenant. I have traversed the 
“ formidable course. O heavenly Mediator, in thee have I put my trust.” 


[t would be impossible for us to describe, what, we think, were 
the sensations of Klopstock, when he finished this admirable 
poem; we therefore consign him to the imagination of our read- 
ers; they better can conceive, than we describe, the extent of his 
powers. Madame de Stael, penetrated with his goodness, and 
inspired by his genius, expresses herself thus : 


‘“ This mixture of poetick enthusiasm, and religious confidence, inspires 
‘both admiration and tenderness. Men of talents formerly addressed them- 
“ selves to fabulous deities. Klopstock has consecrated his talents to God 
“himself, and by the happy union of the Christian religion with poetry, he 
‘‘ shews the Germans how possible it is to attain a property in the fine arts 
‘‘ which may belong peculiarly to themselves, without heing derived, as ser- 
‘ vile imitations from the ancients. 
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‘** Those who have known Klopstock, respect, as much as they admire him, 
Religion, liberty, love, occupied all his thoughts. His religious profes- 


sion was found in the performance of all his duties: he even gave up the 


cause of liberty when innocent blood would have defiled it; and fidelity 


consecrated all the attachments of his heart. Never had he recourse to his 
imagination to justify an errour; it exalted his soul, without leading it 
astray. It is said, that his conversation was full of wit and taste; that 
he loved the society of women, particularly of French women, and that he 
was a good judge of that sort of charm and grace, which pedantry re- 
proves. Ireadily believe it; for there is always something of universali- 
ty m genius, and perhaps it is connected, by secret ties, to grace, at least, 
to that grace, which is bestowed by nature. 
‘* How far distant is such a man from envy, selfishness, excess of vanity, 
which many writers have excused in themselves, in the name of the talents 
they possessed! If they had possessed more, none of these defects would 
have agitated them. We are proud, irritable, astonished at our own per- 
fections, when a little dexterity is mixed with the mediocrity of our char- 
acter; but true genius inspires gratitude and modesty ; for we feel from 
whom We receiv ved it, and we are also sensible of the limit, which He whe 
bestowed, has likewise assigned to it. 
‘* We find, in the second part of the Messiah, a very fine passage on the 
death of Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, who is pointed out to 
‘us im the Gospel, as the image.of contemplative virtue. Lazarus, who has 
received life, a second time, from Jesus Christ, bids his sister farewell, with 
‘a mixture of grief and of confidence, which is deeply affecting. From the 
‘last moments of Mary, Klopstock has drawn a picture of the death-bed of 
the just. When, in his turn, he was also on his death-bed, he repeated his 
verses on Mary, with an expiring voice ; he recollected them, through the 
shades of the sepulchre, and, in feeble accents, he pronounced them, as ex- 
horting himself to die well : thus, the sentiments expressed in youth, were 
sufficiently pure to form the consolation of his closing life. 
‘¢ Ah! how noble a gift is genius, when it never has been profaned, when 
it has been employed only in revealing to mankind, under the attractive 
form of the fine arts, the generous sentiments, and refigious hopes, which 
have before lain dormant in the human heart. 
“ This same passage of the death of ‘ary, was read with the burial ser- 
vice at Klopstock’s funeral. ‘ihe poet was old, when he ceased to live ; 
but the virtuous man wa~ already in possession of the immortal palms, 
which renew existence, and flourish beyond the grave. All the inhabit- 
ants of Hamburgh rendered to the patriarch of literature, the honours, 
‘¢ which elsewhere are scarcely ever accorded, except to rank and power, 
and the manes of Klopstock received the-reward which the excellence of 


bis life had merited.” 
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Schiller appears to be a great favourite with our charming au- 
thor, and, perhaps, in some of her remarks, there is a partiality, 
not altogether consistent with a candid reviewer. But we have 
no disposition to wrangle with her partialities ; and more parti- 
cularly, in this instance, as we ourselves have a very exalted opi- 
nion of Schiller’s genius. However severely he may deserve cen- 
sure, for some of his youthful productions, those of his riper years 
are inimitably fine, and amply atone for the errours of his youth. 
Of Schiller’s early productions, the “ Robbers,” and the “ Con- 
spiracy of Fiesco,” are the most conspicuous, and perhaps the 
most reprehensible. For publishing the “ Robbers,” he has 
himself apologized to the publick. He observes, “that it was 
written, several years before he had any knowledge of mankind; 


’ and he has since 


and when his soul was panting for liberty; 
evinced, by his conduct, that he considered its condemnation just. 
But, notwithstanding this tragedy was justly attacked for the 
immoral and treasonable tendency of its principles, there are 
many passages, which, for wildness of fancy, are almost Shakes- 
perean. It is grounded on the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
the hypocrisy of the one brother, is finely contrasted with the 
noble, yet, in many points of view, criminal qualities of the 
other: but such union of virtue and vice, in the same chafacter, 
ought always to be condemned in any author. Any author, we 
care not who he is, who undertakes to cover the deformity of 
vice, or give it a seductive brilliancy, by uniting and setting it 
off with the charms of virtue, we sincerely hope will always meet 
with the treatment Schiller did, when he published his “ Rob- 
bers.” But Schiller acknowledges his fault, and made ample sat- 
isfaction in his later writings. His “ Don Carlos,” when it was 
first published, was thought to be the best play, which had made 
its appearance for a century. He hada long while studied that 
portion of history upon which it is grounded; the revolt of the 
Netherlands, from the tyranny of Philip the Second, which, in 
every point of view, is one of the most interesting periods in his- 
tory. The character of Philip, in this play, is admirably well 
pourtrayed: as much as we regret, that such a character ever had a 
real existence, we cannot but be forcibly struck, with the gloomy 
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grandeur of pride, which peculiarly distinguishes him. His pha- 
rasaical attachment to religion, his sullen austerity, his deep- 
rooted hatred to the reformation, and consequent conduct, made 
him an object of pity, contempt, and horrour. “ Had this aged 
son of Charles the Fifth,” says our author, “ ever seen any thing 
in youth and enthusiasm, but the errour of nature, and the 
guilt of the Reformation ; had he ever, at any time, bestowed 
his confidence on one generous being, he would have belied his 
character, and deserved the world’s forgiveness.” But Schiller’s 
Walstein” has been considered his best dramatick production. 
This play is intended as a representation of the thirty years war, 
“ that civil and religious struggle, which, for more than a centu- 
ry, fixed, in Germany, the equilibrium of the two parties, Protes- 
tant and Catholick.” In this play, which is divided into three 
parts, Schiller has undoubtedly copied after Shakespeare, in de- 
sign, and, by embracing such a portion of time, he has sacrificed, 
what have, from time immemorial, been called the unilies. It 
had always been thought requisite, in France and Germany, in 
order to make the illusion of the stage complete, that the unities 
of time and place should be preserved: that it was very incon- 
zruous and destructive of theatrical effect, to suppose, one scene 
io take place at Athens and another at Rome: or that the play 
should embrace a larger number of transactions than what could 
be supposed to have happened in twenty-four hours! hence 
French criticks have thought the plays of Shakespeare, or many 
of them, contrary toall rule, and have wondered how a civilized 
audience could endure a play, that embraced so much time and 
space as Richard the third, or the Henries. But Doctor John- 
son,has most ably refuted these notions respecting the unities. 
Wo unity is requisite in his mind, but the unity of action, and 
“ that no more account of space or duration is to be taken by the 
auditor of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom, may pass, in one hour, the life of a hero, or the revolu- 
tions of an empire.” In his “ Walstein,” Schiller has equaliy 
disregarded the puny criticisms of Voltaire, in this respect; and 
the rules imposed, for a great length of time, on the’ French and 
German siage, by the authority of Corneille. He has, in fact, 
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hewn himself superiour to time and space, as his great prototype 
Shakespeare has done before him, and, notwithstanding our au- 
thor is a little partial to the old mode of conducting the drama, 
she cannot but forgive him. In fact, it would be impossible for 
her kindred soul not to overlook his faults, or what she consider- 
ed faults. Schéller published a number of Other plays, to which 
Madame de Stael has done ample justice in her remarks. She 
is charmed with his genius, and she speaks of him with the high- 


est approbation. 


“ T saw Schiller (says she) for the first time, in the saloon of the Duke 
“and Duchess of Weimar, in the presence of a society as enlightened as ii 
“ was honourable. He read French very well, but he had never spoken it. 
“ T maintained, with some warmth, the superiority of our dramatick system 
“ over that of all others; he did not refuse to enter the lists with me, and, 
“ without feeling any uneasiness, from the difficulty and slowness with which 
“ he expressed himself in French, without dreading the opinion of his audi- 
“ ence, which was all against him, his conviction of being right, impelled him 
“to speak. In order to refute him, I at first made use of French arms, vi- 
“ vacity and pleasantry; but, in what Schiller said, I soon discovered so ma- 
‘ny ideas through the impediment of his words; I was so struck with that 
“ simplicity of character which led a man of genius to engage himself thus 
‘ina contest, where speech was wanting to express his thoughts; I found 
‘‘ him so modest and so indifferent as to what concerned hisown success, so 
“proud and®so animated in the Wefence of what appeared to him to be 
“ truth, twat E vowed to him from that monfent a friendship replete with 


“ admiration.” 


If we had time and space (we would not be understood to re- 
gard the unities) we would pursue our remarks further on the pro- 
ductions of some other poets, noticed by our author, of Lessing, 
AW ernet, Gesner, and Winchelman, &c. Of these she speaks very 
respectfully. In fact, few countries have produced such a con- 
stellation of writers. It cannot be concealed, however, that the 
German dramatick authors are too apt to seek for stage effect in 
their plays, rather than instruction; and German audiences, in 
general, wish to be dazzled rather than enlightened ; and it is 


for this reason, perhaps, that they have so long tolerated the 


voluminous Kotgebuc. German novels are, also, too defective 


for a people of correct taste. There is blood and murder 
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enough in some of them to suit the taste and imagination of a 
shost-making Lents. Heroes, castle-spectres, witches, hobgob- 


lins, love and ladies, all mingle in purely romantick confusion. 
Such works as these, to be sure, can never injure people of 
strong minds; but people of this description scarcely ever read 
them. Itis only those whose minds are “ sickled o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” or who are weak enough to read their fov- 
tunes in a tea-cup, or see a ghost in every thunder-storm, that 
read such works, and it is only those that such works can in- 
jure. It is therefore unfortunate for the Germans, as well as eve- 
ry other people, who resemble them, in this respect, that they 
have so many blood-thirsty authors. A German novel with a 
ghost, or an old castle in it, has often been looked for with as 
much anxiety, and devoured with as much greediness, when un- 
fortunately it arrives in this country, as the fate ofa great battle, 
or the restoration of a legal sovereign to his throne. 

Of the German historians, Madame de Stael mentions a num- 
ber of very respectable standing, and among them her favourite 
Schiller. Schiller wrote the history of the revolution in the low 
countries when they revolted from Philip ; and as our author ob- 
serves, “ wrote it with as much spirit as if it had been a plea in 
a court of justice.” But Mudler, she considers, the best histo- 
yian ; she calls him the “ classical historian of Germany.” Muller 
wrote the history of Switzerland. He unites great erudition 
with a good taste and sound judgment. Our author also men- 
tions, Mascow, Schopflin, Schlozer, Garterer, as historians, who 
have made deep researches. But we must close our remarks on 
the two first volumes. We have perused them with very great 
pleasure, and we venture to affirm, few works have of late been 
published, which exhibit greater marks of genius or good taste, 
tn our next number, we shall venture to suggest some ideas on 
German philosophy. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
THE ADELPHIAD. No. CXV. 


[TO a classical student, accustomed to look to antiquity for 
models in every species of classical literature, a doubt of the superi- 
ority of the ancients in any one of the fine arts may seem like here- 
sy. Inthe arts of utility and convenience, the superiority of the 
moderns has become too conspicuous to be questioned. But the eye 
ofthe scholar, in ranging through the temple of taste, still reverts 
to the Grecian and Roman monuments, with enthusiastick hom- 
age, and finds, in them, the perfections which it misses in every 
other. Itis easy to imagine, how this preference may have con- 
tinued to be cherished, among the learned, until it has become a 
prejudice. When taste began to revive in modern Europe, no 
objects were found that could gratify, but those which had 
awakened it. The noble productions of antiquity, slowly rolled 
out from the lumber of the dark ages. ‘To comprehend, to ex- 
plain, and to imitate these, was the business of a literary life. 
Education assumed them as the foundations of her code, and 
continued to make them the subjects of her earliest lessons. Our 
youth, destined for the universities, read the history of Caesar or 
Pericles, before that of Charles V. and know nothing of the lan- 
guage of Eloquence, or Poetry, till they speak it in Greek or 
Latin. ‘Thus they imbibe a veneration for antiquity, with the 
rudiments of science, and find it difficult to separate them, in 
any subsequent period of their lives. 

In addition to this, we are ever inclined to’ esteem highly 
the objects which we master with difficulty. The man who 
understands Virgil, slowly and laboriously, winning, word by | 
word, and line by line from obscurity, finds a mass of meaning in 
every word he wins, and treasures up every line as a trophy of 
victorious toil. 

Ancient Poetry is a fair subject of comparison with that of the 
modern. Of the eloquence of the ancients we cannot form so just 
an estimate. For although their most famous orations have come 
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down to our times, and although in themwe do not perceive diviner 
marks of genius, than in the finest specimens of the moderns, yet, 
we know, that they accompanied their delivery, with a species of 
action, which modern orators have not been able or willing to 
practice. This trait in their oratory, pronounced by Demosthe- 
nes, to be the mest essential requisite, may have added to their 
compositions, a force and effect, for which we have no equiva- 
lent. 

But their best poetry is before us, whole and perfect as it was 
first given to the world. Even this, however, at its original publica- 
tion, was aided by one favourable circumstance, that tended great- 
ly to excite the admiration of those times, for every production of 
genius and learning. The multiplication of copies by the art of 


Printing, had not then rendered the noblest ideas and images 


common and familiar. Every striking thought, couched in ele- 
gant language, combined the grace of novelty with its intrinsick 
beauty. ‘To this may be fairly attributed a considerable portion 
of that enthusiasm, with which the works of the learned Philoso- 
pher, Rhetorician or Poet, were heard in the recital, or read in 
the rare manuscript. ‘These works have now, ina great measure, 
lost their adventitious value: bui they are, probably, more than — 
compensated, by our implicit veneration for antiquity, which 
j0t only consecrates, with imperishable divinity, the earliest 
proofs of human genius, but renders even the ancient rust, upon 
an insignificant coin, more precious than the dust of gold. 

It is the legitimate object of poetry, not merely to excite emo- 
tion, and gratify a taste for pleasure, but also to refine the soul, and 
exalt its conceptions of the human and divine character. Power- 
fully influential in the moulding of national, as well as individual 
manners, it will necessarily accommodate itself to the peculiar 
style of manners proper for each particular nation; but, in all 
its leading themes should be virtuous enthusiasm, honourable 
passion, chaste enjoyment, and heroick achievement. ‘The true 
poetick feeling, (to borrow a term from Madame de Stael) is the 
same in allages. Itis an enthusiasm which cannot be indulged 
in‘its purity, without improving the character of its possessor, nor 
can it be drawn into action without refining and exalting the 
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moral taste of society. Every specimen of the art, which tends 
toa different result, we may suppose to spring from an imperfect, 
or corrupt poetical taste. Amidst the profusion of nature and 
art, the truly great poet, ever on the search for the most noble 
and aflecting images, finds them all marked with the divine evi- 
dences of moral design. Combining these, by the aid of a power- 
ful imagination, he forms new and striking characters and scene- 
ry, out of materials, that lay separately undistinguished or neg- 
lected by the common eye: and instead of being merely the 
obedient imitator of nature, he creatively moulds original objects, 
claiming the imitation of all mankind. The dark, the frightful, 
the detestable, will occasionally be depicted by his pen, some- 
times for the purpose of sublimity, often for the effect of contrast, 
and to exhibit the course of retributive justice. 

The limits of this number will not admit of an enumeration of 
the minor canons of poetry. It is proper, however, to suggest, 
that all the just rules of the art spring from immutable principles 
of human nature, and not from any specifick production. The 
ancient criticks, and the moderns, in imitation of them, have 
adopted a very partial method of estimating the merits of ancient 
poetry. hey have drawn their rules wholly from the poem, and 
then measured the poem by their rules. According to this, Ho- 
mer and Virgil cannot but be the only real poets, because nothing 
is poetical, that has not a precedent in Homer and Virgil. So 
the Argonautic expedition might be deemed the only safe exam- 
ple of perfect navigation, and the assistance subsequently derived 
from the needle, be rejected as inconsistent with the art. This 


fallacy, descending froia Aristotle, through Longinus and 


Horace, down to Bentley, has doubtless retarded, in some mea- 
sure, the freedom of poetick improvement. At the revival of 
taste in the modern world, we have seen the most vigourous 
geniuses bursting, with noble fire, every bond of ignorance and 
barbarian prejudice, but unable to break through the classick 
spell of ancient names; and for a long time the best specimens 
of the new poetry were but imitations of the old, adopting not 
only the ancient subjects and design, but also the machinery of 
a wild mythology, totally inconsistent with the age. 

30 
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Heroick achievement is the favourite theme of ancient poetry. 
On their choice and narration of heroick exploits, they rely for 
the praise of sublimity. And their criticks allow to a composi- 
tion of this species only, the name ofa poem. Whether they 
are correct in this, we shall not here inquire, but investigate 
the claims of antiquity to perfection in this province of the poetick 
art. We may be allowed to contemplate the magnificence of 
noble structures, without being blinded to their defects. The 
majestick strength of the Grecian and Roman epicks, like that 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, is tested by their remaining to this 
day, the subjects of learned curiosity and criticism. But time, 
which has demonstrated their streneth, has also revealed their 
improprieties. ‘The Iliad and the Eneid are generally esteemed 
the best poetick specimens of the ancients: and the observations 
applicable to these will alsoapply, with little variation, to their 
other epicks. With respect to the design of these works, we are 
not to adopt the sickly imagination of some admiring criticks, 
that every separate passage has some mysterious object, distinct 
from the general plan: nor to suppose, with Alexander, that. 
Homer intended to lay down rules for building cities, and pre- 
cepts in every other art. It is sufficient, if the poets had one or 
two objects in view; and the leading one undoubtedly was, or 
should have been, toenlarge and exalt our conceptions of the hu- 
man and divine character; to excite mankind to imitate their 
heroes, and venerate their gods. But we do not proceed far in 
the perusal of the above mentioned works, without perceiving 
that their sublimity and beauty consist more in descriptions of 
nature and action than in delineation of mind, or original 
greatness of thought and character: and both divine and human 
personages are rather lowered than exalted in our estimation, by 
the manner in which they are treated. 

The mythological character of these poems has been attributed 
to the taste of the times, and considered not so much imputable te 
the poets, as to the philosophy of the age in which they lived. 
But we look upon the poets more as the originators, than as the 
subjects of mythological illusion. Most of the fabled deities. are 
the offspring of poetical imagination They were not multiplied. 
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by philosophy. We do not find them in Plato, Socrates, Pythag- 
oras, or Tully. It is in the writings of the. poets, that every 
power of nature is a peculiar god, maintaining an intercourse, of- 
ten criminal, rarely dignified, with the human race. They 
thought they gave majesty and magnificence to their works by 
introducing such exalted personages, and, by the introduction, 
have debased both gods and men. By the indulgence of a false 
taste in the choice of machinery, they have precluded much of 
the sublimity, which the nature of their subjects would otherwise 
have admitted. ‘The emotion of sublimity is excited by the per- 
ception of undaunted courage in imminent danger. ‘This is the 
source of the sublime most frequently resorted to in the Iliad. 
But what courage is there in the boldness of a man, who knows 
himself to be invulnerable? Or how can our interest be excited 
to anxiety for the fate of our favourite hero, when we see his at- 
tendant deity, forever rescuing him from chance, smoothing every 
difficulty and averting every shaft? Who congratulates the pious 
Eneas upon his victory, knowing that the invaderis armed by 
Vulcan, and that the injured ‘Turnus is vanquishied by a divinity 
he never offended ? 

This continual interposition of superiour beings, which robs 
the heroes of all the honour of the actions in which they are 
engaged, tends also to give us very unfavourable notions of the 
divinities themselves, both as respects their dignity and their 
justice. Their partialities for particular heroes, is generally the 
effect of caprice or something worse: and their quarrels concern- 
ing their favourites, are monstrously inconsistent with the divine 
character. Add to this, that the actions in which they are en- 
gaged, are generally inferiour to the stations they hold in the 
scale of beings. ‘The exertion of power greatly inferiour to that 
which we suppose the agent capable of displaying, is productive 
of an emotion very different from that of the sublime. We most 
admire the force which seems to surpass the nature of the being 
we contemplate. An elephant, dragging a sledge, is not a sublime 
object; Sampson, bringing down the pillars of the Philistine palace, 
is tremendously so. ‘I'o engage gods in the martial contests of 
mere mortals, to make them take the chance of conflict, struggle 
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to maintain their ground, and sometimes fly and bleed, has an air 
of burlesque. And indeed the sylph machinery, introduced by 
Pope into a burlesque poem, has far more propriety ; for the divin- 
ities are of a proper size for the parts they take. ‘The Jove of Ho- 
mer is transcéndently sublime, when he neds, when he threatens 
and when he thunders. But he ceases to be so, in his intercourse 
with mankind ; his quarrels with Juno, his divided empire, and 
his obedience to fate. Our conceptions of the God would have 
been more noble without the aid of the poet. 

But the machinery of these poems is hardly conceived ina 
more faulty taste, than are the characters of their heroes. The 
ancients seem to have assigned a very low rank to the refined and 
polished virtues ; and amongsi the softer passions, friendship, and 
family affection seem to be the only ones that they esteemed of 
much worth. ‘The brave and the liberal were their favourites ; 
but their liberality was not always accompanied with generosity, 
nor their bravery with courage. Success in war, and piety to- 
ward the gods, atoned for indecency, barbarity, and infidelity to- 
wards equals. At least, this is too much the case in the poetical 
heroes. In their characters, we look in vain for that fine sense 
of honour, which belongs to noble minds, and is never witnessed 
without enthusiasm. Their characters are forcible, but certain- 
ly not to be imitated, except in a few points. It is not perhaps 
necessary, that the hero of a poem should be perfect in virtue ; 
but if his virtues are limited, he should not be exhibited as a mo- 
del, and his fate should be somewhat proportionate to his deserts. 
A proud and passionate man, whose pride arises from his invul- 
nerability, and who, for the gratification of private resentment, is 
willing to sacrifice his friends and nation, ought not to be ap- 
plauded as divine, and crowned with all the success due to a fa- 
vourite of heaven. Nor should the pious Eneas receive the as- 
sistance and protection of a deity, in prosecuting achievements, 
which bear too much resemblance to seduction and ingrati- 
tude, unprovoked invasion and marriage from sordid interest. 
‘These things are evidences of bad taste in the authors. ‘They 
offer for our admiration, traits of character, which are neither 
aublime nor beautiful. 
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in the delineation of mind, a far nobler walk of poetry than 
circumstantial description, the ancients seem -inferiour to 
the moderns. ‘Their characters are more frequently dis- 
tinguished from each other, by epithets or situation, than 
by any original peculiarity of mind or disposition. The 
nice divisions of principle, the shades of passion, delicacy 
of feeling, and elegance of soul, were reserved for an age of great- 
er intellectual refinement. But their descriptions are models of 
beauty and sublimity, which have been rarely equalled by mod- 
ern pens. Jn sublimity, however, Milton may fairly claim equal- 
ity, and there is a more steady and consistent grandeur preserv- 
edin his personages than in those of Homer. 

In our next number, we shall offer some reflections upon the 
other kinds of ancient poetry, and on the best specimens of the 


moderns. 
a> } Comme 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


MISCELLANEA, NO. III. 


ANDREW MICHAUX. 

TO the active genius of this naturalist, our country is indebted 
for much important and useful information. He was the botani- 
cal missionary employed by Louis XVI, to explore the vegeta- 
ble productions of North America. In this arduous task, he 
spent twelve years. His excursions were confined to that re- 
sion situated between Hudson’s Bay and the Carolinas. After 
the commencement of the revolution, he returned to France, 
where, in 1801, he published his History of American Oaks. This 
is the most complete and most satisfactory account of the Quer- 
cus family ever issued from the press. J. Philip de Roy, had, 
as long ago as 1771, published a treatise on the subject; but for 
the want of careful and extensive observations, his descriptions 
were necessarily imperfect. It was reserved for our author, te 
exhibit an ample, and scientifick account, of the species and va- 
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rieties of this zenus of the vegetable kingdom. Nor was this the 
only fruit of his indefatigable inquiries. He had collected mate. 
rials for a more diffuse and comprehensive work. . These, upon 
his being appointed by government to accompany Capt. Bare- 
din on a voyage to the South Seas, were put into the hands of 
his son to prepare and publish. They made their appearance in 
1803, under the title of Flora Boralt Americana, and embraced 
a description of the North American plants, generally. But he 
did not live to enjoy the cheering applause which the world be- 
stowed on his meritorious labours. He fell on the coast of Mad. 
agascar in 1802, while ardently pursuing his physical researches, 

His writings display a mind acute, discriminating, and capable 
of unwearied application. ‘T’o him the science of botany owes 
many valuable improvements and acquisitions. His volumes are 
a treasure, and his memory will long be cherished by those who 
Jove to linger in this department of human knowledge. 


OSSIAN AND HOMER. 

Charlotte, in one of her letters, during her connexion 
with Werter, makes the following comparison between these 
two celebrated poets. “I am much pleased with many pas- 
sages in Ossian, but the perpetual recurrence of the same images, 
and a continual effort to effect the sublime, so wearies the mind, 
that | can never read more thana few passages at a time. Os- 
sian resembles a tremendous rock, overhung with waving woods, 
where you may discover foaming cataracts, gloomy caverns and 
dismai precipices. Homer is like a fertile country, in which you 
may «fonce contemplate the variegated beauties of woods and 
waterfalls, torrents that rush with impetuosity from lofty moun- 
tains, and streams that murmur through Arcadian vallies. Like 
the “ shield of Achilles, the poems of Homer present the whole to 
our view.” 

BRANDING FOR CRIMES. 

In former times, a delinguent convicted of theft, was, by the 
penal laws of Portugal, sentenced, for the third offence, to be 
“ branded on the forehead with ahot iron.” In the year 1526, 


this Jaw was annulled by John UI. “It is unjust,” said the | 
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king, “ that persons punished, as well witha view to reform them, 
as for transgressing the established laws, should, after committing 
the crime, and reforming their conduct, carry the mark of infamy 
to the grave, like incorrigible knaves. Besides, persons so stig- 
matized, ares hnned by the virtuous, and abandoned to the com- 
pany of the wicked, whereby they become more hardened in ini- 
quity, and consequently more dangerous than before.” ‘The 
. pensoning of the royal personage is correct, and worthy the serious 
attention of every legislator. 


CONSPIRACY, OF KINGS. 


This “little poem” has been read with admiration by some,and 
severely censured by others. Political prejudices, however, had 
a principal share in modifying the opinions, respecting this pro- 
duction, Laying politicks aside, I have always deemed this the 
least meritorious work of the Connecticut bard. Extravagance 
and spleen seem to cast a shade over the numbers, and to ob- 
scure and distort the beauties, which, otherwise, might have for- 
cibly arrested the attention of the reader. Besides, the following 
couplet does not appear to be exempt from critical culpability. 


‘« Think not I come to croak with omen’d yell, 
‘“« The dire damnations of your future hell.” 


To croak with a yell, is an expression somewhat singular. We 
might as well say, grunting with a scream, or bleating mith a 
howl. 'The last line, if not a pleonasm, borders very closely on 
that fault. 


FISHER AMES. 


His mind, original in thought, possessed the power of embody- 
ing ideas in nervous, concise language; uniting the brilliance of 
a poetick fancy, with the pungency of the epigrammatick point, 
and the pithy brevity of a proverb. The exuberance of his 
imagination, threw forth spontaneously, in rapid succession, meta- 
phors, similes, and allusions, original, appropriate, and fascinat- 
ing, conveying his sentiments in phrases, bold and happy in 
novelty of expression, and serving, at the same time, as impres- 
sive arguments from analogy. But this splendid display of inex- 
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haustible riches, diverts the attention from the subject they were 
intended to ijiustrate ; and the mind, hurried with the rapidity 


of lightning, through a erowd of beautiful imagery, is delighted, 
but not informed. 


DECEPTIVE ARTS OF TYRANTS. 
Specious names and mock displays are frequently employed 


to blind mankind against a just perception of the injuries done 
them by tyrannical oppressors. Under the show of protecting 
the people’s rights, is often wielded the sceptre of absolute au- 
thority. This was the case in imperial Rome. While the popu- 
lace were amused with the appearance of a senate; with permis- 
sion to elect their pretors, tribunes, &c. the emperours were ex: 
ercising despotick power, and wantonly sporting with the sacred 
immunities of their subjects. ‘These seeming guards of high- 
prized liberty were merely designed to shroud from publick view 
the detestable acts of tyranny and vice. ‘The kings of France 
were real despots, although the nation was illuded by the visibil- 
ity of parliaments. But these parliaments never dared to dis- 
pute the inclinations of royalty. ‘The monarchs of Spain, though 
attended by their cortes, swayed the rod of despotism; and the 
government of Portugal was completely tyrannical, notwith- 
standing the Junta dos tres estados, or council of the three estates. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Historical novels have been severely condemned by some late 
reviewers. The censure, in my opinion, is ungenerous and rash. 
If well written, they are certainly productive of utility to the 
readers of narration. By recalling to mind the historical facts 
on which the tale is founded, they tend to impress them more 
strongly on the memory. ‘They likewise induce the reader to 
turn over the pages, on which the “deeds of other years” are 
minutely recorded, to ascertain what portion of the work is the 
offspring of fancy. For my part I have read, with much profit 
and delight, the volumes of Llewellin, Florian’s Gonsalvo of 


Cordova, and Miss Musgrove’s Rose of Raby, and Edmund of the 


Forest. 
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TO — 


SURELY, when Nature did prepare 
To clothe a soul with ’witching grace, 
?T was her peculiar pride and care 

To mould /hy lovely form and face. 


She gave thee all those charms to please, 
That can command the trembling sigh ; 
That modest air, that graceful ease, 
That sparkling, melting, magick eye 5 


That hue, so roseate and so bright, 
Which gives thy cheek so rich a bloom; 
That playful smile which gives delight— 
That breath—Arabia’s rich perfume. 


Who can behold such charms combined, 
Unmoved—nor bend at Cupid’s shrine, 
When all are finished by a mind 

That makes them perfect and divine ? 


Hebe herself, with all her grace, 
Enwreathed with all the flowers of spring, 
With azure eyes, and blooming face, 


Touched by Hygeia’s purple wing— 


Could not with all her power to charm, 

With greater ease the soul subdue ; 

With purer love the bosom war 

Than those bright charms which €ompass you. 
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What wonder then that I should love, 
Where beauty draws the heart so strong? 
And plead its purest joys to prove 

With thee my life, and wish them long! 


Could one such loveliness behold, 
Nor feel its power entrance his soul-~ 
He would deserve, for heart so eold, 
To freeze upon the Arctick Pole. 


Then, O! permit me to entwine 

The myrtle wreathe around thy brow; 
And by that act to call thee mine, 
And pledge to thee my sacred vow. 


But should some other lover share 
The sweet affections of thy heart, 

And thou to him, O! lovely fair, 
Such transport, joy, and love impart— 


Were you a Goddess, and I Jove, 
I would transform thee to a star, 
And place thee in the vault above 


To fling thy brilliant beams afar— 


At which all eyes might ever gaze, 
And gaze with wonder, and admire ; 

But none should offer songs of praise, 
For none with love could’st thou inspire. 


ANTHOS. 


—<2+¢+o-— 





TWILIGHT. 
By a young Lady aged fiftecn. 


SWEET is the hour, 
Sacred to mild affections power, 
When eve her dewy mantle throws, 
O’er nature’s sweets—just sinking to repose. 


Dear 18 the shade 
That bids the evening star disclose its beam; 


Which like a ful maid, half willing, half afraid, 
“~~ — Shrinks from the gaze of man as fearful to be seen. 
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Sweet is the breeze : 
‘Lhat ope’s the leaves of many a fragrant flower, 
‘Then stealing far away, as if in frolick play, 
Returns again to prove its soothing power. 


Dear is the light 
That throws its witching shades o’er ocean’s breast, 
While spirits on each wave, sing dirges o’er the brave, 
Who, sunk in deep repose, sleep on in endless rest. 


‘This is the hour, 
A sacred hour to mortals given, 
When friendship’s speaking eye, and fond affection’s sigh, 
Tell the enraptured soul of joys in heaven. | 


Let this sweet hour, 
Be sacred to the Almighty power ; 
And let our grateful prayers ascend 
To Him, the Orphan’s God, our Father, and our Friend. 


—2+ou~ 


TO L. F. H. 
Written on a window with French chalk. 


ERE you had breathed upon this glass, 
No trace its bosom bore; 

But now it meets the sighs that pass, 
With words unseen before. 


And thus till Love upon the heart 
His rosy breath has shed, 

Of all its love, how small a part 
E’en by itself is read! 


For thee the name affection traced, 
Deep and unseen may lie; 

But what nor care nor time effaced, 
Shall waken with a sigh. 
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TO ——. 


TURN, turn from me Hassan, the wan cheek of care, 
And the glance that no answering ray may renew ; 
Oh, let me not dwell on those tones of despair, 
For they pierce the sad bosom they may not subdue. 


Oh, talk not of passion! I know not its power, 


But far from its tempest to apathy fly ; 
If ’tis passion gives gloom to those dark clouds that low’r, 


Or points the fierce lightnings that flash from thine eye. 


Thy “ constancy ” pleads’t thou should’st soften my breast ? 
I view the bright days of my childhood, and see 

That each moment remembrance presents as most blest, 
Is entwined with some fond recollection of thee. 


Whilst each scene of delight by thy care was supplied, 
‘And affection I deemed in both bosoms the same ; 

I knew not the force of a feeling beside, 
Nor thought on that passion I tremble to name. 


And though now its wild magick I read in thy soul, 
Deem not my sad bosom resigns to its sway ; 

Oh, the heart chill’d with sorrow no love can control, 
No rose the cold green of the ocean display. 


—6~WIo— 





TQ C 


FPRIENDSHIP’S a name too cold to give 
To passion such as mine ; 

Tt chills a heart that cannot live, 
Unless it beats to thine. 


° 


What, if my mind did fisst approve 
The heart it prizes now ? 

Or, if esteem preceded love, 
Will that impeach the glow ? 


Ah! no, ’tis still the mind’s behest, 
That leads the heart along; 

And when mine chose you from the rest, 
It was not, surely, wrong. 
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Y gazed upon your beauteous face, 
And still retained my heart ; 

The pang of love your outward grace 
Could not to that impart. 


I met your bright enchanting eye, 
And met it still in vain: 

It could not then extort a sigh; 
Its blaze produced no pain. 


But when I knew your charming face 
An index of your mind ; 

And every moving, outward grace, 
To speak a soul refined ;— 


And by the bright intelligence, 
That from your eye was glanced— 
Felt every tender, thrilling sense 
Enraptured and entranced. 


Oh! then, that lovely, blooming form, 
Could not be seen in vain: 

I felt its vivifying charm, 
And own’d the generous flame. 


Yet, dearest maid, if you approve, 
I care not by what name: 
(You say ’tis friendship; I, ’tis love) 


The passion’s still the same. 
ALEXIs. 


=o 


SCENE—BANKS OF THE DANUBE. 


*TIS night; yet still the star 
Of evening lingers in the west ; 
The sinewey limbs of war, 
Have sunk to rest! 


On every forest tufted height, 

The faithful beacon’s monitory light 
Sheds a pale gleam ; 

While shadowing many a cliff beneath, 

Dwells all the silent pomp of death, 
Dark o’er the stream! 


Bix, 
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Devoted stream! ’tis thine to pour ‘ 
A billow ever purpled o’er; 

From realm to realm still doomed to glide, » 

With war and victory at thy side— 

And taught at every turn to lave 

Some soldiers willow woven grave! 

Night wraps thee now, and from thy cliffy verge 

The sentry’s measured footsteps meet the ear, 

Attentive to the pebbly surge 

That murmurs near! 


Ha! from yon mountains side 
In knight’s attire, 
What shadowy troop so fiercely glide, 
Darkening the forest fire? 
A silvery gleam 
Plays o’er each polished helm and blade of massy stegf. 
Youthful, yet sad they seem ; 
On every martial brow is hung 
The memory of some mournful date, 
-And every arm is strung 
To conquer fate! 





Rush on ye knights of sable hue, 
Your France has still a tear 

To shed for you! 
The spirit of your king is near, 
And many a form to memory dear 
Points to the foe! 


Ha! from yon turrets mouldering mound, 













Impetuous on the foe they bound; 

‘The astonished foe gives way ! 

Half vanquished in the swift affray-~w 
Death strews the ground! 

Oh, victory vain! oh, the transient flight, 

A thousand arms renew the fight; 

A thousand arms of unexhausted might ! 


O’erpowered, but not subdued, the band 
Terrifick struggle, hand to band, 

Till gashed with many a wound, pale sinks 
Each noble youth: 





“ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 
Ca 
Sy) 


Resisting to his latest sigh, 
In all the native nerve of truth, 
Proud where he fought, to die! 


Farewell, ye gallant mourners at the tomb 
Of parted monarchy ; 
The forest flower now sheds its simple bloom 
To deck your cemeiry ! 
And oh, mayhap at evening hour, 
Some stranger step may press that flower, 
Some noble pilgrim doomed to roam 
Far from the rifled haunts of home, 
Mute as he treads the mouldering turf shall sigh, 
Here, oh my France, thy truth and honour lie ! 


A. L. B, 
a ¢ oo 


AS we are approaching the period when the sun, descending from his 
northern throne, will yield his golden sceptre of empire to the iron crown 
of winter, the following stanzas will not be unacceptable. Th* introduc- 
tion of Orion, in his refulgent armour as winter’s sentinel, leaves on the 
readers’ mind a happy impression of security amidst the darkness and desola- 
tion of that gloomy season. 

FOR soon the wheels of winter’s icy car 

Shall crush these fragments of the shatter’d year ; 

Ev’n now, his hollow murmurs from afar, 
Proclaim the fury of his empire drear. 

The echoing blast, his herald blows ; 

His meteor torch blue-tinctured glows ; 

For nature’s sleep he weaves a snow’s vest, 

And soon shall rock her languid frame to rest.— 


The curl’d leaf flitting on the blast, 
The moaning gale, the shadowy sky, 
Denote the sun’s dominion past, 
And shades of northern darkness nigh : 
For Sirius gems the zone of night, 
And, clad in giant armour bright 
Orion, winter’s sentinel, ascends 
And o’er the sleeping world his watchful light suspends. 
European Magazine. 











OBITUARY NOTICE: 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE REPOSITORY, 


Obituary BPotice. 


Diep of wounds received on board the U.S. Frigate Essex, in the action 
with the British ships Phoebe and Cherub, Lieutenant Joan G. Cow xt, 
aged 28. 


THE lamented subject of this notice was son to the late Captain Richard 
Cowell, of Marblehead, noted for a memorable course of successful service 
against the commerce of Britain in the revolution. With the hardy intre- 
pidity and native valour of his father, Cowell was liberally endowed: His 
maternal ancestor not less famed, was the daughter of the revolutiona 
Gen. John Gloyer. Following the bent of his disposition, he sought hon- 
our and emolument in a practise which enhanced his earnings, expanded 
his mind, and gave a zest to every enjoyment. Beyond the ken of his own 
cottage windows he sought to learn mankind—he proved the generous plan 
and himself refined his own maxims of comparative worth. Nurtured in the 
cradle of hardship, he imbibed the excessive characteristick of his profession. 
Dangers and deprivations blunted not his sensibility, they only tempered 
his mind to sympathy, and tuned his soul to feeling: his was a mind not to 
be cloyed with riches; he devised a course where satisfaction refined upon 
wealth. He entered the service of his country with every qualification 
which could recommend a novice in the important post of master in the 
navy, in January 1809. At the Portland station he joined the Chesapeake, 
where he continued until that ship was dismantled; his services were not 
however, wasted in furlough ; he joined the Enterprize, from which ship he 
once returned in duteous affection to his family and friends; after which he 
joined the fated ship, whose course has marked terrour and discomiiture 
among her nation’s foes, whose unrivaled enterprize has excited proud 
emotions in her countrymen, has struck wonder and amazement among the 
nations, and carried American ‘emprise ‘above all French, above all 
British fame.’ Upon this ever memorable cruise, Cowell was promoted 
from a sailing-master to a lieutenant by discriminating authority; authority 
ready to do justice upon its own responsibility. ‘Thus have we viewed the 
progress of skill and worth, to honour and without naming him when great 
and glorious in defeat. If ever man merited fame, if ever patriot virtue 
deserved honour and esteem, if ever memory adopted a sad subject, Cowell 
has sustained the character; his course was that of honour and esteem, his 
death is a sad subject for patriot remembrance. Among any expected por- 
trait of character of any that was then lost, none, it is presumed, wilf dero- 
gate in comparison from the merits of Cowell, however honoured in the 
painting, however exquisite in the tint; and none can wish it, as all “ did 
love him.” He joined to valour, prudence; he united with perfect accom- 
plishment, judgment ; with dignity, affability and ease ; in a perfect rule of 
power, he tempered discipline with mildness, instruction and admonition. 
If any painful emotions break way, in the contemplation f this test of 
American courage, of this monument of American greatness and British 
dastardy, it can only be directed to Cowell and his brave companions, in 
which shall not only Wilmer, Burnwell and Cowell be exalted, but every 
one remembered, in fervent affection and gratitude. Let them as the reward 
of their sufferings, retain that place in our hearts, as first in the love of our 
country, its champions and defenders. They have fallen in distant lands. 
But although the rites of sepulture in their native land cannot quicken with 
dirges and sad array the consciousness of their sacrifice, or awaken to re- 
newed sensibility the poignancy of the dispensation, their memories let 
us delight to honour; their characters proclaimed in their deaths, place 
them beyond the necessity of encomium. | 








